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CHAPTER X. 
FORT WALDRON. 


During this curious colloquy with Long 
Bill, the parties had halted. It being near noon 
preparations were made for a meal. Cooking in 
the backwoods is conducted in a style quite primi- 
tive and simple; and in this case did not long 
detain the pioneers. Lockwood was among the 
last to mount, having been engaged in conver- 
sation with Neverfail, who wished his opinion 


, Tespecting the route to be taken, and the means 


of safety to be observed. When he was ready to 
place his foot in the stirrap, he perceived Jadith 
and the Underwitted far in advarice. The ob- 
ject of his admiration was soon hidden from 
view by one of the clusters of. bushes with which 
the plain was dotted. ial 
This gave him some uneasiness and he spurred 


forward to overtake her, He passed Higsby at | 
a gallop, 'who frowned on him savagely, mutter- 


ing threats, which did not, however, reach the 
ears of the borderer. Philena being near, Martin 
thought it would be a favorable opportunity to 
say something to the disparagement of Lock- 
wood, sure that it would soon be whispered 
through the party, providing a certain amount 
of secrecy were enjoined upon her. 

“This fellow either makes himself officious or 
he doesn’t,” proposed Higsby, riding very close- 
ly to Philena. 

“ That’s a plain statement, and without per- 
siflage,”’ she said, in reply. 

“ You know or you don’t know which,” add- 
ed Higsby. 

“T don’t wish to be forward or to cross the 
line of my sex, but I should say confidently 

atween you and I, that he does take a great deal 
upon him ; and there’s none of us good enough 
for his society but that giddy young girl.” 

“ You either know where he comes from or 
you don’t,” resumed Higsby, with more em- 
phasis. 

“‘ Dear me, how logical! I answer in the neg- 

ative, Mr. Higsby, and say I don’t ;. but if there’s 
anything under the cannister of heaven that I 
mean to know, it’s that. I intend to know it 
afore matters go any further,” rejoined Philena, 
firmly. 
‘ “You're a young lady of sense,” quoth Mar- 
tin, with an air of much: satisfaction. “I am 
lad indeed that there is one like you among us. 
You’ll keep us in check when we go too fast, 
and urge us along when we go too slow. When 
I say that you’re a blessin’ to us, I don’t care 
who knows it, though a certain person (looking 
after Lockwood) may turn up his nose at it.” 

* Some is wise in their own conceits,”’ asserted 
Philena. 

“True, very true. I don’t think it a mark of 

a gentleman to disparage females (glancing after 
Theodore again), and I said so, and,” he added, 
raising his voice, “‘I will repeat the offence as 
often as female virtue is assailed. That’s my 
kind of logic.” 

“T always thought that you was a man of 
sensibilities; and a man that hasn’t got sensi- 
bilities hasn’t got honor, and isn’t an enemy to 
proclamations. Now, for goodness sake, do tell 
me who this Mr. Clockwood is ?” 

Higsby was silent a moment. “It’s an im- 
portant secret or it isn’t. Wefinditis. You’re 
discreet or you’re not. We find you are. You 
shall know all, We're unobserved and now is 
the time to tell you.” 

Martin thrust his head toward his intensely 
interested auditor, and. said, im a startling 


whisper: 

“ He is a British Canadian and a spy !” 

“You've give me a powerful turn, Martin 
Higsby!’’ exclaimed the amiable spinster, the 
instant that. surprise unloosed her tongue. 

While this scene was transpiring, the borderer 
reached the cluster of bushes where Jadith had 
disappeared from view. She had stopped a few 
rods beyond, and as he came in sight of her, he 
‘was very sure he saw a figure glide away in the 
thicket. If it was the shadow of a bush or a 
tree, it was of curious shape, and close in its 


gh similitude to the human form. On Lockwood’s 





mind it left a vivid impression of the form ofa 
red man, surprised and seeking a covert. All 
his former doubts and surmises were instantly 
awakened with renewed force. Without pausing 
to reason, he urged his horse impetuously into 
the thicket, and rising in his stirrups, looked 
sharply about for the object that had excited his 
suspicion ; but he saw only a swamp of vines 
and bushes through which a horse could not pene- 
trate. Baffled yet eager, he rode from point to 
point, in expectation of making some fresh dis- 
covery ; but nothing came of it, and he returned 
slowly to Judith, whom he watched with interest, 
as he drew near. Although possessing a pow- 
erful mastery oyer himself, he could not altogeth- 
er conceal his chagrin and disappointment; while 
Judith was calm and noticed his coming with a 
smile, in which, it seemed to the borderer, there 
was something of mischief not unmixed with 
irony. 3 PN aal 

«Like the Knight of La Mancha, are you at- 
tacking those bushes?” she asked. 


Theodore Lockwood bit his lips, and with. 


color somewhat heightened answered that he 
thought he had seen a figure glide into the copse. 

“And did not you, may I not ask, Miss Wal- 
dron,” he added, ‘see something of the kind ?” 

This query was manifestly unexpected, for it 
dashed the young woman’s assurance a trifle, 
causing the tell-tale blood to make’ a perceptible 
demonstration in her face and neck, which was 
doubtless prettier to see than to experience ; but 
this confusion was of the briefest duration. 

“At the moment of your approach,” she re- 
joined, with a sprightliness of manner quite en- 
chanting, “I looked back to note who came, and 
that instant I suspect your active eyes saw the 
mysterious object of which you speak, and of 
your subsequent pursuit. Now, Mr. Lockwood, 
if I was watching*your advance, how could I see 
an object nearly in an opposite direction ?” 

Lockwood smiled. 

“Ingenious but not quite ingenuous,” he re- 
turned. “That an Indian warrior could have 
been so near your bridle rein without being seen 
by you, is, to say the least, singular. Beside, 
here is this poor lad, who is so strangely sensi- 
tive to the proximity of a red man.” 

“ Yes, surely, hereis the lad. A good thought. 
Let us question him.” 

‘* T never shall be able to cope with this singu- 
lar girl,” thought Theodore, looking into Judith’s 
glowing eyes. 

“ Please question Billy, Mr. Lockwood.” 

“ Billy, my man, have you seen Indians about 
here ? he asked. Billy White looked at Judith, 
then turning his blank visage toward the ques- 
tioner, replied : 

“ P-o-w-d-e-r-h-o-r-n-s |” 

“There! I trust that is satisfactory!” said 
Judith, with one of those playful smiles that 
never failed to bewitch the borderer more irre- 
trievably. 

“Dear Miss Waldron! there is a mystery 
about all this which I confess is to me deeply 
painful !” 

This avowal escaped him without premedita- 
tion. That it came up earnestly from the heart 
one that heard it could not doubt. 

Judith’s face flushed a little. 

“ Can you imagine for a moment that I am in 
treasonable communication with the enemy?” 
she demanded. 

“JT cannot. Ihave not thus viewed it. Other 
thoughts-—other thoughts have—” 

“ Well, Mr. Lockwood ?” 

“Other thoughts have been suggested by the 
circumstances ; but which I am free to acknow- 
ledge—” 

“ Go on, Mr. Lockwood.” 

“Which I am free to acknowledge savor of 
boldness in me. It is, very possibly, a matter in 
which I have no right to interest myself.# Ah! 
your lip curls in contempt already. I beg you 
‘to forgive my—my—” 

“ Please proceed, Mr. Lockwood.” 

“ Indeed, I have nothing to say. I know not 
what I would say, or what is proper to say. How 
ean I go on when you rebuke me with your eyes, 
and marvel at my temerity? Believe me, I 


| not by days. Migs 
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would not say a vord to render your happiness 
less, or to you withont object. Truly, 
Miss Waldron, Tam interested in your welfare.” 

“And yet my principles. You 
doubt them most y, I feel—I know it!” 

“ You are dis ed, and ofall persons living, 
I can bear your displeasure with the poorest 
grace. Indeed, your displeasure renders me 
miserable,” answered the borderer, earnestly. 

“And yet I know your thought. I have no 


explanations to maké. Faith alone must make 


my conduct clear.” - 

“Faith? Tt is @ beautiful word. It is an 
angelic gift. There are moments,” added Theo- 
dore, with increasing fervor, ‘when my faith in 
you is such that it purifies you from all taint of 
earthliness and exalts you above all human 
kind.” ts 

“Nay; I ask not such faith as that. Sucha 
faith is unmerited,” said Judith, in a softer tone 
and with averted eyes, 

* T but ask,” resumed the borderer, in a lower 
and deeper voice, bending toward her, “‘ the dear 
privilége of cherishing such faith forever. Par- 
don my presumption—I ask it as an inestimable 
boon.” ck 

Lockwood’s tones were pleading, his manner 


eloquent, his looks eager and excited. 


Vou confuse’ and embarrass me,” 


‘stammered. “ Our—our—acquaintance is short, 


and—and—I fear we are observed.” 
“Let us quicken our pace. Pray oblige me. 
I would know what to expect from your own 


‘lips. I scarcely know what Iam saying. My 


whole happiness is @pon this hour. It is, 
I earnestly asgure-you. not our acquaint- 
ance is short. Time is measured by emotions, 


“T beg of you to desist! This—this is—pre- 
mature. First you doubt me as never man 
doubted me before, and then—and then you pro- 
fess love. How conflicting are your feelings.” 

“T cannot doubt you when near you. It is 
only when absent that ungenerous thoughts have 
birth, and even those come of my love. One 
look—one gesture of encouragement, and I am 
content.” 

“ This isso sudden! I will consider—I—sure- 
ly we are friends.” 

Judith held out her hand; Lockwood would 
have carried it to his lips, but she withdrew it. 

“Friends? No more than that!’ he ex- 
claimed. 

“To be friends is much. I will not bid you 
hope too much, neither will I forbid you to hope 
at all. Really, I am not fit to—to discuss so 
grave a subject to-day.” 

Judith was aglow with blushes which would 
not retire at her bidding, and dared not trust her- 
self to encounter the ardent eyes of the borderer. 

“TI am indeed happy,” he returned, “‘to be 
permitted to cherish the most remote expecta- 
tion of your love. Judith—Miss Waldron—I 
am—lI am grateful.” 

“Nay, be not too sanguine. Life has its 
chances and changes. The thing you hope may 
or may not be. The future will determine. 
With the future we will leave it.” 

Judith’s suffused features and agitated man- 
ner possibly implied much that her words did 
not express. The borderer, perhaps, did not use 
his eyes to so much advantage as he might. 

“T feel that I am premature in this avowal,” 
he said, in a tone less hopeful. ‘‘ You recall me 
to myself. This declaration of my sentiments— 
which has been from the impulse of the moment 
and not from premeditation—is indeed hasty and 
ill timed. I ought to have reflected that you do 
not know me. Everything connected with my 
birth, education ,and history, is to you perfectly 
unknown. I should have considered that char- 
acter and previous habits of life have much to do 
with matters of this kimi. But this is not the 
first instance in which the same passion that ani- 
mates me has hurried persons hitherto thought 
wise and prudent into acts of folly and presump- 
tion. I have small claim to the kindness you 
have shown, and the forbearance you have mani- 
fested.”’ 

“Do not reproach yourself, Mr. Lockwood. 
What you are pleased to term folly and presump- 
tion, are both forgiven. Your sense and candor 
in adverting to matters of fact, do not lower you 
in my esteem. I have only to fear that I have 
seemed a more willing listener than maiden 
modesty will justify.” 

“Yours are the only lips that may with im- 
punity make such a remark. By my honor! it 
will fare but ill with him who shall presume to 
question your maidenly propriety, either by word 
or look. To Theodore Lockwood you are all 
that woman should be.” 

“Pause there, if you will. You forget the 
mystery that has been so painful t” 

The borderer blushed with the consciousness 
of guilt. He recalled his late suspicions and 
conjectures, and the uncharitable constractions 





he had at various times within the past week put 
upon the conduct of the fair being at his side. 
“ That I have been—” 
A hand was laid upon his lips ; it was Judith’s. 
“I will hear no apologies. I could expect 
nothing different. I will ask your charity still. 
Whatever circumstances surround me, think as 


‘friendly of me as possible. If my conduct should 


at any time appear mysterious, call reason to 
your aid, and—have faith.” 
“So be it. Let rarrm be the watchword. 
As I look at you now, you seem well worthy of 
” 


“No flattery, if you please! Filattery is bad 
for weak-headed girls. It is agreeable, bat—dan- 
gerous. Our friendship must be characterized by 
perfect sincerity.’’ 

“Miss Waldron, I am entirely sincere. I 
trast you will never find me otherwise. If I have 
the boldness to praise your beauty, it is but the 
incense of true admiration, which scorns a lie as 
something base. I do not expect you to know 
me atonce. As you have observed, time will 
develop all things and bring us to know each 
other—should not life’s vicissitudes separate us ; 
a contingency, which, may Heaven avert!” 

“ Speaking of separation, reminds me of your 
projected mission to the Cherokee country. Can 
nothing dissuade you from this purpose ?” 

“The remonstrances of Judith Waldron 
would shake my resolution most; but as I have 
undertaken the perilous mission, to listen to her 
charmed voice, even, would be a violation of 
trust. Duty, it appears to me, points in that 
direction, and that, for me, is a cogent con- 
sideration.” 

“ Lrespect your principles, nor would I wish to 
weaken them by word of mine; but you are to 
remember—and doubtless do—that the Cherokee 
is aroused and his wrath is implacable. The 
great chief, Alabamon, is for merciless war, and 
woe to the captives that shall fall into his hands. 
After what has occurred during our journey and 
since the hour of our acquaintance, will so operate 
against you, that the character of an agent—in 
which character you go—will not be sufficient to 
protect you.” : 

“There is justice in what you observe, and 
dared I to hope that your warning words flow 
from a tender regard for my welfare, it would 
freight them with double worth.” 

*T have not come to confession,”’ she rejoined, 
playfully. And then more seriously, “I think 
you will not forget the terms on which we are, 
at present, to meet. Do not take too much for 
granted.” 

‘I shall be guided in—in this respect, solely 
by your wishes,” Lockwood answered, with a 
sigh. 

During the time of tkis conversation the Half- 
witted had ridden side by side with the parties, 
turning his vacant face curiously from one to the 
other. Sometimes it seemed to Lockwood that 
his feeble mind was striving to comprehend the 
passing scene, and to fathom the import of so 
many words and so much emotion. If there was 

an opening gleam of light at any time upon his 
visage, it was when Judith spoke. It was clear- 
ly a pleasure to him to hear the sound of her 
voice, whether he sensed her meaning or not. 

“It is not probable that this boy has compre- 
hended what has passed between us?” queried 
the borderer. 

With a fresher glow upon her countenance, 
Judith turned her eyes upon the lad. 

“ Billy, what has this gentleman said ? 

There was an interval of silence. Theodore 
perceived that atear trembled in the youth’s eye, 
while a more mournful expression played over 
his features. He said: “ P-o-w-d-e-r-h-o-r-n-s,” 
and to Lockwood his unique intonations were 
like the wailings of a young animal for its dam. 
But for this peculiarity, he would have smiled at 
the ludicrous unfitness of the rejoinder. He 
glanced at Judith, she was gazing intently at 
Billy. 

“ There is a magic influence that reaches even 
through the outer dullness of this youth,” said 
Theodore, with feeling. ‘If there be a spell;” 
he added, “that can touch the imprisoned spirit 
of such an one, what wonder that stronger intel- 
lects are charmed.” 

“A truce to this, Mr. Lockwood! Judith 
Waldron is but common dust, with but little of 


-that perfection which your teeming imagination 


ascribes to her. How long would poor Judith 
keep her senses, think you, were she to listen to 
such skilfully turned: phrases ?” 
The galloping of a horse was heard close at 
a ‘ 


“Let me caution you,” she added, in a sup- 
pressed voice, glancing backward at the same 
time to see who came, “to beware of Martin 
Higsby. I think he bears you no good will.” 

“T can well believe that he bears me no good 
will,” the borderer returned. 

At that juncture Higsby himself galloped pas* 
them, favoring both with an inquisitive look. 


and Judith was subjected to a rigid and protract- 
ed scrutiny from his jealous eyes, which she 
bore with much calmness, though Lockwood 
was vexed and annoyed at his impertinence, and 
impatient to chastise his insolence. 

“We shall reach the settlement to-morrow,” 
said Neverfail, pointing with his long arm toward 
a certain quarter. He was right; on the follow- 
ing day the pioneers reached the place of their 
destination, where they were received by the few 
settlers who had preceded them, with great cor.” 
diality and good will; for in those troublous™™ 
seasons an accession to their numbers was a 
desirable event. 

A few cabins had been built and some improve- 
ments made; but the continual inroads of the 
savages had prevented extensive operations, 
keeping them shut up in fort for days in succes- 
sion when their labors were needed upon the 
soil. Mr. Waldron and the majority of the new 
comers not liking the spot chosen for the nucleus 
of a town, a new site was selected. man 
entering into the spirit of the enterprise with a 
fixed resolution to succeed, the foundations of 
a permanent settlement were speedily laid. 
Cabins appeared as if by magic, constructed, 
too, in such @ manner as to serve the purpose of 
dwellings and places of defence, being erected in 
asquare and surrounded by strong stockades. 
In compliment to the projector of the enterprise 
this was called Fort Waldron. The forts of that 
period were usually made in that manner, with 
block-houses at the angles of the square, with 
the upper stories projecting two feet beyond the 
line of the cabins and stockades. Of course 
none of the elegancies of life could be found in 
these erections, nor did the pioneers expect to 
find them; but instead they had a glorious 
country, fertile lands, abundance of game, and 
were content to suffer deprivations—for the sake 
of possessing such a heritage and transmitting 
it to their descendants. 

Lockwood’s arm was now much swollen and 
inflamed, rendering a period of rest imperative. 
Nor was it a great self-denial for him to remain 
near Judith. The pleasure of seeing her daily 
more than compensated for the pain of his wound 
and the needful delay. It was now that he be- 
gan to observe with not a little mortification a 
growing coldness toward him among the settlers. 
He was greeted by those who had hitherto been 
friendly, with suspicious looks, and not unfre- 
quently was subjected to questionings, the real 
import of which he could not fathom. It was 
not long before he conjectured that his stay at 
Fort Waldron was destined to be much less 
agreeable than he had anticipated. He observed, 
too, with increasing surprise, that the deportment 
of Mr. Waldron was changed, He also grew 
reserved, and manifestly shared in the general 
feeling. Neverfail remained as formerly. He 
saw how the tide was setting against Theodore 
Lockwood, but it clearly gave him no concern. 


CHAPTER XI. 
DANGER. 


Trrep of inaction and scorning companion- 
ship that was not cordial, the borderer amused 
himself by long rambles in the forest. During 
one of these rambles, wearied with walking, he 
sat down beneath the shade of a tree to rest. 
A large grape vine had climbed the trunk and 
spreading upon the lower branches formed a 
grateful protection against the heat of the sun. 
While he was felicitating himself upon the 
happy chance that led him to this agreeable bow- 
er, he heard sounds that alarmed his practised 
ear and put him upon the alert. Parting the 
thick foliage and looking back, he saw Martin 
Higsby advancing cautiously upon his trail. 

“So I am watched,” said Lockwood, to 
himself. 

Martin evinced much interest in what he was 
doing, peering this way and that with an eager- 
ness that Theodore never saw him exhibit on 
any other occasion. As he drew nearer, it was 
also obvious that his face was pale and he was 
considerably agitated. A dark suspicion whirl- 
ed through Lockwood’s mind. No common 
purpose impelled the footsteps of Martin Higsby. 

The borderer took off his cap, placed it on the 
muzzle of his rifle, and elevating it through the 
foliage to about the altitude of a man, made a 
slight rustling of the leaves with his feet. The 
eyes of Martin lighted upon this object with a 
savage gleam of hatred. Instantly a rifle ball 
went singing through the air, piercing the cap 
low upon the band. Theodore threw himself 
upon the ground with a crash and a hollow groan. 
Martin let his rifle fall heavily at his side, hold- 
ing by the barrel with @ nervous, tremulous 
grasp, while drops of perspjration stood upon 
his forehead. 

“Tt is done!” he exclaimed, “and Judith 





Waldron is his murderer !” 
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He drew a long breath, made a step forward 
as if to examine the body, seemed to change his 
purpose, and walked away much agitated. While 
his steps were yet audible, a voice said, “ Lock- 

iad 

It was the voice of Neverfail, who approached 
— and with some anxiety of manner. 

“ Lockwood ?” 

“Safe !” answered the borderer, arising. 

“ Rifles and Redskins! I’m not parfict ; none 
of us is parfict ; and if you're safe, it isn’t by the 
good will of yonder assassin. He watched you, 
and I watched him, Ifthat game was fair for 
him, it was fairforme. I was tempted to draw 
Suredeath upon him, but resisted, hopin’ you 
had escaped with life, though the chances looked 
rather agin ye.” 

“ [discovered the villain in time to avoid the 
catastrophe. If you will look at my cap, you 
Will. s68 # shark of the good will of Martin 


“Yes, I see; a hole just where your head 
would have been, pervidin’ you’d had the cap on. 
You outwitted him fairly. This comes of jeal- 
ousy. Taint parfict, as I’ve said; but I have 
my eyes about me at all times aad make such 
use of’emasIcan. This isn’t the first thing he’s 
done to your hurt, or that he’s attempted to do. 
He’s been workin’ agin ye a long time.” 

Ihave observed with pain and mortification 


a growing coldness among the people of Fort 
Waldron. Ihave been made to feel that I am 


an object of suspicion. Even those—one, at 


Jeast—from whom I might justly have expected 


something different, have grown reserved of 
late.” 

“T hope Miss Judith wasn’t one of ’em, for I 
have a good opinion of the gal I shouldn’t like 
to forfeit.” 

“T have seen but little change in the deport- 
ment of Judith. Her nature is too noble to be 


influenced by the lying tongue of rumor,” re- 







"joined the young man, warmly. 


Vm glad to hear it, Mr. Lockwood, both for 
your sake and her’s; for I consider it gross in- 
justice to think {ll of one who: has been of 50 
‘much service to the enterprise as you have. 
Them’s my views, and I aint afraid to speak ’em 
boldly. Ihave spoke ’em and will speak ’em 
agin. You've got the reg’lar fightin’ grit when 
worst comes to’ worst, and that’s what I can’t 
‘say of a good many of “em. This same Martin 
Higsby is a coward. Nobody but cowards play 
the assassin. What do yow intend to do?” 

“To return to the fort as usual, and say noth- 
ing of what has happened. To-morrow I will 
turn my back upon those who have ceased to be 
grateful for my services. I will set my face to- 
ward the country of the Cherokees in the fulfil- 
ment of my too long delayed mission. The 
danger is imminent, and I feel that I ought to 
relieve you of any engagement you may have 
made, either positive or implied, to accompany 
me. I do this from asense of duty. You may 
therefore consider yourself under no obligations 
whatever, to go with me, notwithstanding any- 
thing that may, at various times, have passed 
between us. That, I think, is settled!” 

“ Rifles and Redskins!” said Neverfail, very 
quietly. 

“In the morning I will bid you all adieu, 
mount my horse, and with my rifle at my saddle- 
bow, look toward the land of the fierce Chero- 
kee, trusting to that Providence that appreciates 
and prospers every pure motive.” 

“ You will see Judith first ?” 

The borderer’s sunburned cheeks grew ruddier 
at the allusion. 

_ “Thatis my wish, I confess.” 

“T could have sworn it! I know how it is 
with young fellows. Dinnity exercises a great 
deal of influence over ’em. There was a time 
when Vd ride ten miles in a storm to see a nice 
piece of dimity. Butthem days is gone.” 

Neverfail looked down and sighed. 
re regret that period of your life?” 

“Not exactly—but I should say that the 
courtin’ days are the best days. Lengthen ’em 
out—lengthen ’em out, by all means. Draw all 
the sweetness out of life as yougo along. Leave 
nothin’ to regret and sigh for in after years 
when age has robbed you of sentiment and 
potency.” 

“Pleasant counsel for young blood, whether 
philosophical or not,” returned Theodore, with a 
smile. 

“Let us to the fort. Your friend Martin 
Higsby will be glad to see you.” 

*‘Nodoubt! No doubt!” 

Before they came within sight of the fort the 
parties separated. Neverfail preceded Lock- 
wood and. went in first; ten minutes after the 
latter followed and presented himself at the gate, 
which was kept closed night and day and guard- 
ed. Gaining admission he passed directly to 
Waldron’s cabin. He met Judith at the door. 
He entered. Long Bill was within. He sat ina 
corner and amused himself by staring at Judith, 
in whose features he seemed to find much to in- 
terest him. 

“How do you get along?” Lockwood asked, 
rather abstractedly. 

“On my legs, usually,” rejoined Mr. Piper. 

“It was a meaningless question, I’ll allow. 

It would have been more to the point to have 
inquired how you like here ?” 
. “To stick to facks, I aint pleased, over and 
above. You see it isn’t safe here. There’s too 
many Ingins—too many Ingins! Why, I went 
out this very afternoon and come near being sur- 
prised.”’ ' 

“Did you see many of them?” continued 
Lockwood. 

“About.a thousan’, I should say, by the mul- 
tiplication-table. The woods is full of ‘em. 
It’s an awfal kentry. I wish I was out of it.” 

The borderer wished he was ont of it, too, for 
he wanted to see Judith alone. While endeavor- 
ing to hit upon some expedient to rid himself of 
the society of Piper, Mr. Waldron came in, ac- 
companied by Martin Higsby. The latter paus- 
ed on the threshold and became exceedingly pale. 
He trembled, too, and leaned against the door 
for support. The canse of his agitation was to 
Theodore apparent; although Judith was at a 
loss to account for it. He stammered a hurried 








incoherent apology, and made an embarrassed 
exit. 

“Our friend Higsby does not feel quite at 
ease,” said Waldron, glancing at Judith. 

“I wonder he does not !” observed the border- 
er, smiling. This was uttered by the latter in a 
quiet tone, but it appeared to Waldron to con- 
tain so much significance that he turned and 
looked earnestly at the speaker, whose counte- 
mance seemed placid as usual. 

At this moment Neverfail made his appear- 
ance, and Lockwood was not sorry to see him ; 
for his confidence in the man had grown daily 
until it assumed the form of friendship. The 
borderer was holding his cap in his hand, and 
he noticed that Long Bill had been looking at it 
for the last minute. 

“Tf ’tisn’t too much trouble, I’d like to know 
what made that hole ?” he asked, when he could 
restrain his curiosity no longer. 

Judith instinctively glanced at the cap and 
saw the perforation made by the bullet. Never- 
fail was observing her. He saw her grow pale, 
and saw the pallidness driven away by a con- 
scious blush. 

“T was fired at,” replied Theodore, carelessly. 

“And hit, one would think,” remarked Wal- 
dron, who now took the cap and examined it. 

“ The ball passed entirely through. Here is 
where it passed out on the opposite side,” he 
added. “If this cap had been on your head at 
the time, the ball must certainly have passed en- 


tirely through your brain and come out near the > 


centre of the forehead. How did this happen, 
Mr. Lockwood?” 

“Encompassed as we are by enemies, it is by 
no means extraordinary that one should be fired 
at,” answered Lockwood. 

“That is but a meagre explanation of the 
mystery,” said Judith. 

“Ah, Miss Waldron, it will not do to. meddle 
with mysteries, you know! They must be let 
entirely alone!” returned the borderer, playfully. 

“A fair retort!” returned Judith, somewhat 
confused by this home thrust. 

“To return to the question,” resamed Lock- 
wood. ‘I suspect my cap was partially raised 
from my head by a grape vine under which I 
was passing at the moment the—the Indian fired.” 

When he came to the word Indian, he looked 
up and encountered the searching eyes of Judith 
bent upon him. 

“A narrow escape, upon my word!” quoth 


| Waldron, dubiously. 


“The same has happened to me at least a 
dozen times—by the multiplication,” added 
Piper. 

“T flatter myself,” said Philena, appearing 
from the adjoining compartment of the cabin, 
where she had been an interested listener of the 
foregoing conversation, “‘ that I know the line of 
my sex’s limits, and stan’in’ on my privileges, 
I do.desire to say that this is a dreadful country 
to live in, and that there is a terrible state of 
society among the Ingins.” 

“ Jes’ so! I like to see folks stick to facks, 
becaus figgers is facks, and facks is figgers, and 
figgers is refmetic. To the best of my judg- 
ment there wont be one of us alive in two months 
from. this date,”’ responded Piper, gravely. 

“ Mournful spettakel !” exclaimed Philena. 

“I know from good authority,” said Mr. Wal- 
dron, “that the British are stirring up the savages 
to commit depredations upon the settlers. In- 
deed,” looking at Lockwood, ‘it is said that 
they have their paid emissaries among us. The 
truth of this, however, I cannot vouch for. 
Have you heard rumors to this effect, Mr. 
Lockwood ?” 

“Tf you mean by the term ‘among us’ the 
good people of Fort Waldron, I can truly say 
that I have heard no such report; but if your 
meaning is wider, extending to all the settlements 
on the river, I can answer in the affirmative. 
Itis highly reasonable to suppose—being at open 
war with Great Britain—they should have spies 
along the border settlements. We may take it 
for granted that such is the case. The policy of 
war naturally suggests it.” 

It was obvious to Judith and the forester that 
Waldron watched Lockwood closely during this 
rejoinder ; if the borderer noticed the same, he 
did not indicate it by word or manner. 

“It would give me inexpressible pain to be- 
lieve that a paid emissary is in our midst, shar- 
ing alike our confidence and our hospitality, and 
@ party toour plans. Such a conviction would 
grieve me to the heart; it would weaken my 
faith in human nature, which at best is none too 
strong,” added Waldron. 

* Show me that man, Gov’ner,” said Never- 
fail, ‘‘ and I’ll bring his agency to a sudden end.” 

‘‘ The limits of my sex forbids me to speak,” 
deposed Philena, solemnly. 

‘I’m glad on it!’ rejoined Neverfail, bluntly. 

“Them that wishes to can forget the respect 
due to the feminine race; but their persiflage 
will be met with scorn.” 

‘Jes’ so!” affirmed Long Bill. 

“I aint parfict !”’ added Neverfail. 

*« There’s some things needn’t be told of, be- 
cause everybody knows it, and they’re a mourn- 
ful spettakel on account of it. Logic is logic 
and spies is spies.” 

“And Martin Higsby is Martin Higsby, I take 
it. Rifles and Redskins!” retorted Neverfail. 

At the mention of Higsby, Waldron was per- 
ceptibly embarrassed. 

“ Logic is not persiflage and persiflage is not 
logic,”’ asserted Philena, confidently. 

Mr. Piper was good enough to say “ Jes’ so! 
Stick to fi 

** Proclamations and British spies is what I 
despise. I’d say it if I was to stan’ at the p’int 
of the bagonet for it the next minute. I’ve eith- 
er a right to or I haven’t. We find I have. 
It’s either in the limits of my sex or it isn’t. We 
find it ts.” 

Here was an exhibition of profundity of thought 
little short of astounding, and furnishes a power- 
ful argument in favor of woman’s rights. 

“A personis a spy or he isn’t a spy. We find 
he is—persiflage and proclamations to the con- 
trary, notwithstandin’, Women have strong 
minds or they haven’t.. I could name them that 
will find that some of ’em have. Withina few 
days I’ve heard infgrmation from voracious 





authorities that’ is welll ealeulated to give ous a 
powerful turn. .We’te sold to the. Britishers for 
thirty pieces of silver. Mournful spettakel !” . 

“Yes and truly !” proclaimed the redouttable 
roles of Obed: Siagihy, whe, % sow appeased 
had been having a pleasant conference with 
Philena in an adjoining room. 

“The pious Lodovic hath abundantly shown 
that the deyil dwelleth in the children of men. 
It seems that we are sold to our enemies and they | 
have only to come and take us.” 

“To take us would be an easy matter if we 
were all like you!” retorted the forester, with an 
impatient motion toward Suredeath. 

The door of the cabin was thrown open by 
Nolan, whose face was red and excited. 

Gentlemen, there is a meeting of the settlers 
within the limits of the fort, and all are wanted 
there on important business.” 

“Let us go,” said Neverfail. 

Judith glanced anxiously at Lockwood, who 
managed to be the last to leave the cabin. He 
spoke to her as he lingered. 

“To morrow I set out for the country of the 
Cherokees. I would see you before I go.” 

“Come to my window to-night. I owe you 
too much to deny your request. Besides, I have 
communications to make which are already too 
long delayed. But, indeed, I fear you will know 
all before I can have an opportunity to speak 
with you. I have confidence in your integrity— 
whatever may happen!” 

[TO BB CONTINUED.] 
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BLIND BEATRICE: 


— oR, — 


THE HISTORY OF A SONATA. 





BY MRS. L. 8. GOODWIN. 





Wuen, by favor of fortune, I formed acquain- 
tance with Beethoven, he was in the epoch of 
his career between seedtime and harvest. His 
compositions had been given to the world, some 
of those which singly will stand as everlasting 
monuments to his genius; but the world takes 
its own time for acknowledging benefactions ; 
and he waited, while hope deferred sometimes 
made the heart sick. 

The great man was then very poor. Instead 
of dwelling, as he did later, proprietor of a 
chateau on Rhine Street of his native city, he 
rented an attic over a humble little refreshment 
stall near Romans’ Place. He had, however, 
his piano, pen, paper and ink, and, notwithstand- 
ing his privations, saw many an hour of hap- 
piness. 

It was in one of his deplorably contrasting 
moods that I found him one winter evening, sit- 
ye tying camp agers face con- 


cealed in his fire or candle, his 
frame quaking with Such was the state of* 
his wardrobe, that he proscribed himself the 
promenade by day ; called for the purpose 
of taking him out, a Yo make him sup with me 
afterward. 


I soothed his sighs, solicited his company, and 
exhorted him to cast off his sadness. He went 
with me, but continued gloomy and despairing, 
and refused every encouragement. 

‘T hate all the world,” said he, with vehemence. 
“‘T hate myself. Nobody comprehends, nobody 
cares forme. Ihave genius, and am treated like 
an idiot. I have a heart, and no object to love. 
Would to Heaven, all was over, and forever! 
Would I was lying tranquilly at the bottom of 
the river yonder! There are moments when I 
have difficulty in resisting the temptation to 
throw myself there,” and he pointed to the great 
Rhine, with its icy waves scintillating in the 
moonlight. 

I made no reply. It was useless to discuss 
with Beethoven, so he was allowed free course 
in his paroxysm. He checked himself only when 
we re-entered the town, and then fell into morose 

We were traversing a dark, narrow street near 
Coblentz gate. Suddenly he halted. 

“Hist!” said he, “what sound is that?’ 

Lending an ear, I heard faintly the strains of 
an old harpsichord issuing from some house at 
no great distance. It was a plaintive melody in 
three time, and, in spite of the ingratitude of the 
instrument, its execution gave to it a sublime 
tenderness of expression. 

Beethoven looked at me with sparkling eyes. 

“‘It is my symphony in F,” said he. ‘“ That 
is the house. Listen. How well it is played!” 

The dwelling was small and plain. A light 
shone through the blinds of the window before 
which, when we reached the place, we stood rapt 
listeners. The music continued, and every note 
was rendered with the same fidelity and the same 
expression. In the midst of the finale there was 
asudden cessation. A moment’s silence ensued, 
then we heard a stifled sigh, with a female voice 
saying : 

“T cannot go on—I can go no farther, to-night, 
Friedrich.” 

“Why, Beatrice?” , 

“T do not know why, except it is because the 
symphony is so beautiful that I feel entirely in- 
capable of playing it worthily. O, what would 
I not give to be at Cologne this evening! There 
is a concert at the Kaufthaus, and they will give 
every variety of choice music.” 

“Ah, dear sister,” returned Friedrich, sighing, 
“itis necessary to be rich in order to procure 
such pleasures. Of what use are regrets, where 
there is no remedy? We hardly can pay our 
rent. Why think of those things which are 
above our reach ?” 

** You are right, brother, yet in playing I am 
seized with a longing to hear for once in my life 
good music well executed. But it is useless, 
useless.”’ 

There was something singularly touching in 
the tone and repetition of these last words. 
Beethoven turned to me., 

“Let us enter,” he said, excitedly. 

“Enter? How? For what purpose?” I ex- 
claimed. 

“T will play for her,” he responded with en- 
thusiasm. ‘She has sentiment, genius, intelli- 





gence. I will play for her, and she will appre- 
ciate me.” 

Before “I could restrain him, his hand was 
upon the door. It needed but the raising of the 
latch to open it. I followed along an unlighted 
corridor, to where a door on theright was stand- 
ing ajar. He pushed it and we ourselves 
in a chamber poor and bare, with @ little ‘stove 
at one end, and a few common sae owe 
ture neatly arranged. 

A pale young man sat at «table 2 in 
making a shoe. Near him, leaning in melan- 
choly air upon the instrument she had been play- 
ing, was a young girl. over whose symmetrical 
figure fell a profusion of rich blond curls. Both 
were neatly though very plainly apparelled. 
Both started to their feet at our unceremonious 
entrance, 

“Pardon me,” spoke my companion, consider- 
ably embarrassed, “pardon me, but—I heard 
music and was tempted within. I am a mu- 
sician.”” 

The sister blushed ; the. brother took a stern, 
almost haughty aspect. 

“You were wishing to hear,” continued Bee- 
thoven—“ that is, you would like—in short, shall 
I play you something ?” 

The incident was so odd and so abrupt, and 
the manner of the person who had spoken so 
pleasantly eccentric, that the ice was broken at 
once ; all smiled involuntarily. 

“T thank you,” said the shoemaker, “but our 
instrument is ‘bad, and besides we have no 
music.” 

“No music ?” —— my friend, “how then 
does the young lady— 

He interrupted If and colored, for she 
of whom he was speaking had just turned toward 
him, and in the sad eyes half veiled by their long 
lashes he recognized that she was blind. 

“ I—I beg your pardon,” stammered he, “but 
I had not observed before. You play, then, from 
memory ?” 

“Entirely.” 

“And where did you hear this music, since 
you attend no concert ?” 

“T heard it from a lady who was our neighbor 
when we lived at Bruhl two years ago. In sum- 
mer evenings her window was always open, and 
I used to walk before the house to hear.” 

“And you have never heard music elsewhere *” 

“‘Never—except that of the streets.” 

She seemed intimidated as Beethoven added 
not a word, but the latter calmly seated himself 
at the harpsichord and commenced playing. He 
had no sooner sounded the first notes, than I 
divined what was to follow, and how sublime he 
would be that evening. I was not mistaken. 
Never, never during the years I knew him inti- 
mately, did I hear him play as he played for the 
blind girl and her brother; never with such ener- 
gy, such passionate tenderness, such infinite gra- 
dations of melody and of modulation. He was 
doubly inspired ; and from the instant his fingers 
began passing over the instrument, its tones 
seemed to soften and become equalized, as though 
it were awed and charmed into order and sub- 
jection before his superlative genius, 

We sat, with panting breath, listening to him. 
The brother and, sister were transfixed with de- 
lightful astonishment, and like persons entranced. 
The former had put away his work; the latter, 
her head a little advanced, almost touched the 
end of the harpsichord; her hands pressed to 
her heart, as if she dreaded lest its beating should 
trouble those accents of so magic sweetness. It 
seemed that we were all subjects of a strange 
dream, and our only fear was of waking from its 
bliss too soon. 

Suddenly the flame of the only candle vac- 
illated, the wick, consumed to the end, fell and 
was extinguished. The musician ceased. I 
opened the shutters to admit the rays of the 
moon. The apartment. was nearly as light. as 
before, while upon the instrament and its player 
the illumination fell more clearly. 

But the occurrence seemed to have broken the 
chain of Beethoven’s ideas. His head was in- 
clining upon his breast, his hands rested on his 
knees; he appeared plunged in profound medi- 
tation, and thus remained for some time. 

At last the young shoemaker rose up, and 
approaching him, said — and respeetful 


voice : 

“Wonderful man, who are you : at 

Beethoven raised his head and looked at him 
with an abstracted air, as if he did not compre- 
hend his words. The other repeated them. The 
composer smiled as only he knew how to smile, 
with a gentleness and regal benevolence. 

‘* Listen,” said he, and he played the first mea- 
sures of the symphony which had attracted him 
to the house. 

A ery of joy escaped the lips of the youthful 
listeners. They recognized him, and exclaiming, 
“You are Beethoven!” covered his hands with 
kisses and tears. 

He rose to depart, but our supplications re- 
strained him. 

“ Play for us one more piece—only one more.” 

He returned to the instrument. The moon- 
rays entered brightly at the uncurtained window 
and illuminated his severe and massive brow. 

“TI am going to improvise a sonata to the 
moonlight,” he said, with a sportive air. 

He contemplated a few moments the heavens 
sown with stars, then his fingers sought the keys 
again, and he commenced in a low, pensive, but 
most exquisite strain; the harmony coming out 
of the instrument softly and evenly as the light of 
the moon is nightly shed upon the earth. This 
delicious overture was followed by a sprightly, 
fantastic morceau, that seemed fitting for a fairy 
dance upon the greensward. Then came a rapid 
agitata finale, a movement palpitating, tremulous, 
precipitant, describing flight and incertitude, a 
vague, instinctive terror which bore us on shiv- 
ering wings, and left us at its close silent and 
amazed. 

“ Good evening,” said Beethoven, abruptly, 
pushing back his chair and moving toward the 
door. 

“‘ You will come again,” entreated the brother 
and sister at the same time. 

He paused and regarded the blind girl with 
compassion, even tenderness. 

“Yes, yes,” responded he, precipitately. “TI 


will come again, and. will give the young lady 
lessons. Good evening—I will come again 
soon.” , 

They followed us to the door in silence more 
eloquent than words, and remained standing on 
the sill till they cold no longer see or hear us. 

“ Let us hasten to my room,” said Beethoven 
to me in the street ;’ “let-us hasten, in order that 
I may note this sonata before I forget it.”” 
| We entered, and he remained writing long 
‘pfter daybreak. Such is the history of the 
Sonata to the Moonlight, which is so much admired. 

What of blind Beatrice? Beethoven fulfilled 
his promise to become her instructor; her im- 
—— was even beyond whet couba have 
In a short time she received 
—* 
—— weal Goinda wy ances 
whose star was now risen never to set—applica- 
tions counted ten-fold more than could in any 
wise be entertained. 

I must ever remember the expression of child- 
ish joy and unutterable thankfulness with which 


fair morning of the following spring, we once 
more entered her home together. Coming up to 
him, she put into his hands, without his sus- 
pécting her intention, some gold coins, the first 
meed of her efforts as instructress. 

Beethoven glanced at the money and returned 
it with gentle force, clasping the white fingers 
over it and retaining the folded hand in his own. 


his foatures ĩ it was the balm'‘of all beautiful 
emotions. I know that Beatrice’s spirit eyes 
beheld, and that her soul was sweetly laved. 

“Do not—you will not refuse it,” pleaded 
Friedrich, advancing to us with a half-made 
shoe in one hand; ‘you, who have made us so 
‘rich in happiness. ~Shortly we may be able to 
reward you further.” . 

“Say no more—I do, and shall decline such 
reward now and always,” replied Beethoven, 
decisively, though I was at a loss to know how 
the united eloquence of the two could but 


“Friedrich, be you your sister’s steward, since 
gains embarrass.her; and in proportion as these 
increase, procure yourselves the comforts of life. 
Take Beatrice to a congenial home, and allow 
Beatrice’s brother some hours of relaxation from 
labor each day.,“ He paused, and turning slowly 
to me, added—* You could tell how it is, J who 
am under obligation to them.” 

I comprehended, and having moved the group 
to seats, rehearsed minutely the incidents of the 
earlier part of the evening on which had com- 
menced in this very chamber the acquaintance, 


deep and abiding friendship. I did not spare 
my friend, being desirous of presenting to his 
sober vision a portrait of himselfin his unnatural 
moods, such as would bring into disfavor their 
indulgence. Yet, afraid of the effect of my 
boldness, my eyes:turned to his face in question- 
ing glances as I proceeded. “When all was told, 
he looked round upon us thoughtful and half- 
amused, and addressing Beatrice, said : 

“My dear gitl, you have just heard what was 
my appearance in those dark passages of my life, 
but no one, not even I, can express what were 
my feelings. It is you who with silver cords 
lifted me as from out a pit: into which I had fall- 
en; when I cease to distinguish between mid- 
night and meridian in the soul, I may grudge 
the free gifts I have bestowed on you.” 





REGULARLY SOLD OUT. 


Some time since, while sto at the pon 
acci- 
dentally overheard a conversation between two 
gentlemen, one of whom was from New York 
city, and had been in the country nearly a year, 
and the other had just arrived. 

The new-comer was lamenting his condition 
and his folly in leaving an abundance at home, 
and especially two beautiful daughters, who were 
just budding into womanhood—when he asked 
the New Yorker if he had a family. 

“ Yes, sir, I have a wife and te children in 
New York—and I never saw one of them.” 

After this reply, the couple sat a few moments 
in silence, then the interrogator again com- 
meneced : 2? 

a Ne Pig ever blind, sir? 

“Did you marry a widow, sir?” 

“No, sir.” 

Another lapse of silence. 

“ Did I understand aoe to say, sir, that you 
had a wife and six children living i in New Laid 
and had never seen one of them ?” 

Pret * —* 80 — it.” 

er and a lo of silence ; then 
the interrogator again inquired : 

“ How can it be, sir, that you never saw one 
of —* * 

“Why,” was the response, “‘one of them was 
born after I left.” — 

O, ah!” and a pose ene laugh followed; and 
after that the New Yorker was especiall distin- 
guished as the man who “had six children and 
never saw one of them.”—Phil. Saturday Post. 





BOILING A TEA-KETTLE, 


Which is the most trying to a woman—a green- 
horn of a servant girl, or a stove that “ wont 
draw” the day she ‘expects company? Mrs, 
Jones hired the other day, a Miss McDermott, 
just from Cork. Miss McDermott was ordered 
“to boil the tea-kettle.” 

“ The what ?” 

“ The tea-kettle.” 

“An’ do you mane that ?” 

“ Certainly—if I did not I would not have or- 


“ Yes, ma’am.” 

Miss McDermott o orders. In about 
half an hour afterwards, . Jones resumed the 
conversation. 


“« Where’s the teakettle, Bridget ?” 

“In the dinner-pot, ma’am.” : 

Tn the dinner- it”? 

“Yes, ma’m. You told me to boil it, and Five 
had iton the seald for an hour. 

Mrs. Jones could bear no more. She had a 
rush of blood to the h and wentinto a swoon. 
The last we saw of her she was carried up stairs 
in an arey ag Y. re of the Times. 





THE BODY AVENGED. 

By too much sitting still the body becomes un- 
healthy, and soon the mind. This is Nature’s 
— —— 
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many @ monarch mind been 
fellow. 











, and when it became known that Bb 


Beatrice welcomed her noble friend, when one _ 


How holy a look was that which gleamed from _ 


which since, on both sides, was ripened into | 


itself so far as to trample upon its hg nt 
is never to forgive ary ; 
but will 5* smite its oppressox. has 
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JACK WILLIS’S VOYAGE: . 


THE DOUBLE VENTURE. 


BY GIDDINGS H. BALLOU. 
— — —ñ—— 





“§Srx knots an hour, and only a fairish 
breeze. After all, the old Eagle is not to be de- 
spised, in the of sailing.” 
« Kou are vighs, caper end te tho haids of 
her present commander, I do not doubt that she 
will be able to show Johnny Bull a good pair of 
heels, in case of emergency.” 

“T hope so,” answered the first speaker, with 
a shadow of anxiety on his countenance; for if 
she should fall into the hands of the enemy, I 
should be done for most deplorably.” 


and Wetmore—is it not sot And by the way, 
if you do not object to imparting your confi- 
dence, I would like to be informed a little more 
minutely concerning the relation which subsists 
between yourself and Wetmore, and (pardon 
my mentioning her) a certain young lady of 
whom you have a pretty high opinion.” 

“T have no objection in the least, Chesley. 
And to begin at once, I think I have told you 
that my first meeting with Lucy Wetmore was 
ata ball, where I was captivated at sight, and 
was fully in love from the moment of my intro- 
duction to her. Of course, I made it my bus- 
iness to see her again; and persevered, till, as I 
flatter myself, I succeeded in inspiring some in- 
terest in the object of my attentions. My ac- 
quaintance with Miss Wetmore commenced 
about a year before her father’s death. ‘While 
old Peter Wetmore was living, I was forced to 
pay my regards to Lucy rather ‘under the 
rose,’ as the saying has it. The old gentleman 
was very rich, as you well know, and estimated 
by many to be worth near half a million. I had 
nothing, or next to nothing, for I had earned 
but little, and most of that little had been swept 
away in the old barque Emerald, which was lost 
just about the commencement of the war. You 
knew Mr. Wetmore pretty well, and therefore 
may be aware that he had a great horror of for- 
tune hunters, and kept a very suspicious regard 
on the train of admirers who clustered about 
his daughter. It was a very natural feeling, after 
all, and I cannot blame him much for it. But 
under the circumstances, it was impossible that 
I could gain anything by thrusting myself in 
his way. Indeed, Lucy and I talked the whole 
matter over together. She assured me that she 
had no thought of mercenary design on my 
part. We were young, and we could wait. I 
was determined to rise in my pursuit. When I 
got to be master of a good ship, and had ac- 
quired the reputation of one or two prosperous 
voyages, then it might be" safe to show my de- 
signs more boldly. 

“ Several months afterward, Mr. Wetmore 
died. In his will, he left-te his daughter the 
sum of fifty thousand dollars on the arrival of 
her twenty-first birthday. The sum of thirty 
thousand dollars was to be added on her attain- 
ing the age of twenty-five. The whole bequest, 
however, was holden under the following condi- 
tion: That if, during the life of her brother and 
without his consent, she should marry a gentle- 
man possessing less than forty thousand dollars 
in his own right, then the bequest should revert 
to her brother. Furthermore, while Lucy re- 
mains unmarried, George has the commercial 
use of these sums, giving security by mortgage, 
and paying a small percentage of interest.” 

“Capital!” observed Chesley, interrupting 
the course of the narrative. “The old gentle- 
man has arranged a nice little scheme for keep- 
ing the daughter out of the bonds of matrimony. 
But if I am right, there is some understanding 
between you and George with regard to this 
matter.” 

“Exactly so. I will put the conclusion in a 
nut-shell. George Wetmore was not long in 
learning the attachment which existed between 
myself and Lucy. Nor was it intended that he 
should be kept in ignorance of its existence. At 
last Mr. Wetmore and I had a talk about the 
matter. He told me that he had no disposition 
to go to extremes—said that he was willing to 
do.what was right and fair, as far as he under- 
stood—and many other things which I can’t now 
recollect. Finally, he told me that if I succeed- 


ed in closing up this present voyage safely, and 


secured the net profit which was hoped for (about 
a hundred and fifty per cent.), then he would 
stand neutral; and if Lucy gave me her hand, 
he would, fora reasonable bonus, affix his con- 
sent to the marriage contract. So here am I, 
Mr. Chesley, on a double venture ; first for ship 
and owners, and last, but not least, Lucy and 
her eighty thousand dollars. Mr. Chesley, I 
hope you will believe that the money weighs lit- 
tle with me, in comparison with my thought of 
her, And I suspect that I should be selfish 
enough to ask her to be mine, if the marriage 
swept off every dollar of her fortnne. But you 
were brought up in wealth, and you enjoy its 
benefits still. You can understand, therefore, 
why I dread to think of the sacrifice of all her 
property, and of the thousand comforts and 
— which its possession can alone ensure 
er.” 

While Captain Willis was speaking, his friend 
regarded him attentively, as though carefully 
considering all that he heard. 

I was never very intimately acquainted with 
Miss Wetmore,” he replied, when the other had 
finished. ‘‘I have heard that she has the rep- 
utation of being a little coquettish; but she 
hardly looks it, to my idea. I am certainly not 
ready to believe that she would wantonly de- 
ceive so estimable a young fellow as Jack Willis. 
At all events, I am willing to take it for granted 
that all is straight between you and your lady 
love. But to speak plaiuly, I have no faith in 
George Wetmore beyond the extent of absolute 
legal obligation. He is not troubled with any 
nicety of moral principle, and will not hesitate 
to trample on the rights and feelings of others in 
order to promote his own interest. Ihave had 
dealings with him, and know the truth of what I 





say. He will not scruple to deceive you, to over- 
reach you, and to cast you off altogether when 
you have served his purpose. And, Captain 
Jack, to speak honestly, I believe that 
Wetmore has not the slightest. idea of giving 
consent to a marriage between yourself and his 
sister, and that he would, on the contrary, throw 
every obstacle in the way of its occurrence.” 

Captain Willis stared at his friend with aston- 
ishment in his countenance. 

“ You surprise me, Chesley,” he replied. “I 
have always found the Wetmores fair dealers, 
both father and son. Surely, you must have 
stated matters rather strongly ?” 

“It may be so,” answered the other, after a 
short pause, wherein he seemed busy in thought. 
“Men are not always the same to different per- 
sons and under different circumstances. My 
statement may be a rather strong one, as you 
8a Kei 
Ui After all,” thought Chesley, “it is not best 
to annoy the poor fellow. If things are to turn 
out ill, I have said enough to prepare him for 
theevent. If they turn out well, so much the 
better.” 

The conversation ceased. Captain Willis, 
with spirits slightly depressed by Chesley’s 
words, rose from his seat and went on deck. 
Hardly had he arrived here, when his ear was 
greeted by a familiar sound, but one less pleas- 
ing now than it would have been in more peace- 
ful times. 





“Sail ho !’’ shouted a voice from the fore- 
mast head. 

“ Where away?” cried the master, leaping 
into the main rigging. 

“ On the larboard quarter.” 


“ Mr, Matson, hand me the glass, if you please,” | 


said Captain Willis, mounting still higher. “ As 
I live,” was his muttered soliloquy, while he 
carefully examined the stranger, “ we are in for 
it, that’s certain. Mr. Jones,” he said, as he 
coolly made his way down to the deck, “ just 
see that every sail tells to its utmost. The 
breeze is somewhat fresh, but I think we can 
clap on a little more aft. At any rate, give her 
all she will bear; only see that you don’t get her 
by the head. Cutter or no cutter, we will see 
what the fellow astern is made of. There’s no 
doubt of one thing, and that is that he has got 
his mind made up for a slap at the old Eagle. 
It’s not our business to fight with such fellows 
as long as we can run away; so we'll try the 
part of discretion for the present. Helm there, 
luff a little. So now, steady.” 

The tall masts bent under their weight of can- 

vass, while the Eagle, leaning over from the 
breeze, rushed through the foaming waves. 
Captain Jack cast a look aloft, and satisfying 
himself that everything there was doing its duty, 
called his men aft and made thenf*a pithy ad- 
dress, which was received with three hearty 
cheers; and each man proceeded to the post.as- 
signed him in case of action. Guns were over- 
hauled, muskets and cutlasses brought forth and 
carefully examined, and all in a matter-of-fact 
way, which plainly showed the minds of the 
crew. 
“No fears of them, Jones!” said Captain 
Willis, as he met the glance of his officer. 
“They well know the mercies of John Bull’s 
prison-ships, and will not readily put them to 
the trial without a little fighting in the first 
place.” 

It was about sunrise when the strange sail was 
discovered. The Eagle was then some twenty 
leagues from the north shore of Cuba, with the 
wind at northeast. In two hours time the stran- 
ger gained so far upon the chase, that Captain 
Willis was able to verify by the glass a suspicion 
which had already entered his mind. 

“That’s her among a thousand!” he ex- 
claimed, shutting the glass with a jerk. “ It’s 
the Alert—one of the fastest vessels in the Brit- 
ish navy, as I know to my cost. Well, well—if 
the cutter cuts us down this time, it wont be 
without our leaving at least the mark of our 
teeth upon her.” 

The brig continued on her former course, save 
that now and then her head was brought a little 
closer to the wind. This management was. not 
uncriticised by some certain “old salts” of the 
forecastle. 

“Jim,” said one, “what's in the old man’s 
noddle to keep her up this way? I should think 
that rascally cutter gained full fast enough upon 
us already, without our trying to help her any.” 

“ Can’tsay, Ben,”. replied the other. .“ But 
there’s some crotchet or other in our captain’s 
main-top, or he wouldn’t be doing things this 
sort. Depend on’t, we shall see before long 
what it means. There it is again. ‘ Luff—sheets 
aft!’ work before us, Ben !” 

At one o’clock the land was in full view, right 
ahead. The sailors obeyed the orders of their 
officers in silence, looking at each other in blank 
surprise. 

‘t Jerusalem, Ben!” at length exclaimed a 
grizzle-headed Yorker. ‘Here’s a fix! The 
skipper has put us where there isn’t a ha’penny’s 
chance to get clear; and if he knows what he’s 
going to do, it’s what I don’t know.” 

“ Call Black Bill,” said Captain Willis. 

The order was transmitted, and out of the 
cook-room came Bill, grinning with delight—his 
row of ivory shining in the sun, while the whites 
of his eyes glowed like pearl set in velvet of 
jetty blackness. 

“ Well, doctor,” said the captain, “are you 
sure that you can accomplish all you promised ? 
Can you put the good brig safely in?” 

** Guess em can, massa,” said the negro, bow- 
ing and scraping his foot with all due deference. 
“Know him berry well, massa, Many time 
come from Barbadoes here. Know him well, 
for sarten, massa !’’ 

“‘ Very well, doctor,” replied Captain Willis ; 
“I believe we must put you in pilot. There’s 
no time to lose, for the tide has kegun to ebb 
already. But mind what you're about, darkey. 
We’ll make a man of you, if you do the thing 
as it should be,” 

The negro was duly installed upon the quar- 
ter. Every feature in his face seemed impressed 
with conscious importance. Bat “Black Bill” 
was no common serf. The royal blood of 





Ashantee coursed in hig veins, and his new dig- 
nity at once developed in him a naturally strong 
and acute perception. The orders which issued 
from his_ sable were prompt, well directed 
and effective. His former acquaintances of the 
forecastle looked on him with astonishment. 

Very. soon, the Eagle opened a narrow passage 
between two headlands, on one of which was sit- 
uated a small lighthouse. Here was the entrance 
to the tide harbor of Carrena, a port which had 
long been deserted by all commerce, save that of 
the little island coasters. The harbor was unsafe 
for anchorage of vessels of large size, and the 
entrance to other than an adept was peculiarly 
troublesome, But “Black Bill” was evidently 
at home. . He noted the filling of the sails, the 
objects on shore, the bearing of the light ; every 
change necessary in disposition of ship was ac- 
curately and promptly executed. In little more 
than half an hour from the time of entrance, the 
Eagle was at anchor near the town. 

Late in the afternoon, the English cutter lay 
off the headlands which guarded the entrance 
into the harbor. Captain Tracy impatiently 
paced the quarter, and ever and anon cast an 
eye to leeward, as if debating within himself in 
what manner he should further proceed. 

“Hab blue-fish, massa? Berry nice blue- 
fish, massa. Good for ’tomach. Help um ap- 
pletite, massa,” 

“Be off, you black scamp!” shouted the 
lieutenant. 

Captain Tracy glanced at the countenance of 
the disappointed black, who was slowly turning 
away his boat. 

“Jameson,” said the commander, “ you may 
tell the fellow to come aboard. He may possi- 
bly be of use to us.” 

“ Hallo, darkey!” cried Jameson. “ We'll 
take some of your fish, if you’ll bring them 
aboard, and tell the steward how to dress them.” 

“Ki! not know how cook blue-fish? Ki-hi! 
Wall, we tell him.” 

Sambo was quickly on deck, and in close con- 
fab with the captain’s steward, when Jameson 
called him away. 

“ Boy,”’ said the lieutenant, “do you suppose 
you could show us a safe passage into yonder 
harbor ?” ' 

Sambo’s eyes rolled with ecstacy, as he 
grasped the silver which Jameson placed in his 
hand. 

** Hi, massa! "Pose I can. Have carry ship 


in afore now, many time, more’n I can count.” 

Captain Tracy, who had been overhearing the 
conversation, now stepped forward. 

** Look here, boy !” said he, displaying to the 
greedy gaze of the negro several tempting gold 
pieces. “Look here. You say you can carry 
us into the harbor. If you do it safely, here is 
the reward you shall receive. But if you de- 
ceive us, or attempt to play the rogue in any 
way, this is the re hich we shall you.” 

And the speaker @few from his pocket a 
pistol, whose muzzle turned in quiet significance 


upon the negro. or Sambo started at sight 
of the weapon} 2 ‘turnéd-of a slaty pallor, 
while he ej broken utterance, 


“O, massa—don’t! don’t! Frighten poor nig- 
Hab great dislike to 


“Stop, stop, Sambo!” said Jameson, who 
with much difficulty restrained his laughter at 
the ludicrous terror’ ofthe negro. “The cap- 
tain wont hurt you, so long as you play us no 
tricks and tell us no lies. Do you know enough 
about the harbor to show us a safe passage in ?” 

“Yes, massa—I tole you so afore. Know 
ebery ting about de harbor. Hab ’tand pilot 
much to sa’sfaction of commerce. But must 
wait now, till tide down on de bar yonder.” 

Tracy smiled, and turned to his lieutenant. 

“ Jameson, we must try it, I think. Were it 
not for the mishap which occurred to our two 
boats, we might be spared a slight risk. Put An- 
drews at the wheel, and keep a good lookout 
a-head. We must move as soon as the flood 
will permit. Our sable friend appears to have 
some knowledge of what he undertakes, but we 
must trust to him as little as possible.” 

Some time elapsed before the tide admitted 
passage over the bar which the negro had indi- 
cated. Meanwhile, Jameson took pains to sound 
the new comer concerning the landmarks and di- 
rections of the somewhat tortuous passage, and 
became convinced that the pilot, although sim- 
ple and unsophisticated, was by no means de- 
void of intelligence and the knowledge conferred 
by observation and experience. Jameson com- 
municated this conviction to his commander, 
who, when the moment of action arrived, felt a 
corresponding security with regard to his move- 
ments, * 

“You are sure of your course?” was the 
anxious inquiry, as the cutter moved rapidly 
through the gathering shadows of night. 

“Yes, massa—keep um light right ober de 
quarter.” 

“ Well, sir, romember what will happen to you 
if you lead us into difficulty.” 

“Yes, massa. Know um berry well. Hab 
*tand pilot berry much to. sa’sfaction ob—” 

He did not finish the sentence. A sudden 
shock made the vessel reel, quivering in every 
plank. 

“ Furies!” shouted Captain Tracy, in a hoarse 
voice, springing from the deck on which he had 
been thrown by the violence of the shock. ‘“ The 


| black scoundrel—by heaven he’s gone! Hard-a- 


weather—hard-a-weather, man! Tacks and 
sheets—be lively there! We must have her 
aback, Jameson.” 

It was of no avail. The words were scarcely 
out of his mouth, when there came another 
shock, a grating and groaning, and the noise of 
water gurgling between decks. 

“Jameson,” said the commander, “see that 
our two remaining boats are in readiness; but 
be cool and steady. We must not forsake our 
poor Alert as long as she holds life and breath.” 

Half an hour afterward, the light of white 
sails came glimmering through the night. 

** The rascally Yankee!” groaned Jameson, as 
the brig came rushing past. 

“Know um berry well, massa!” shouted a 
well known voice from the deck of the Eagle. 
“* Keep um light ober de quarter !” 





In little more than a fortnight afterward, the 
Eagle was again fast at the southern side of 
Long Wharf. Fifteen minutes later, and Cap. 
tain Willis had reached the counting-room of 
Wetmore. The latter expressed himself much 
pleased with the result of a voyage which he 
was informed had netted him two hundred per 
cent. profit, Nevertheless, he had much regret, 
he said, to be the bearer of intelligence which 
doubtless would cause disappointment to his 
esteemed friend. His sister was at present in 
New York, but had left in his care a letter di- 
rected to Captain Willis. The latter hastily 
read the note, which was in the handwriting of 
Lucy Wetmore. The purport of it informed 
him that the writer was much grieved at the ne- 
cessity of declaring that her feelings had under- 
gone a change, and that the relation which had 
formerly existed between them must henceforth 
cease.. The close contained the additional intel- 
ligence that she had just become engaged, and 
would shortly be married to a merchant of New 
York, with whom she would return to Boston. 
There were frequent expressions of continued 
friendly regard to Captain Willis, and of sorrow 
at the disappointment which her words would be 
likely to cause him. With feelings of the bit- 
terest chagrin, Willis crushed the letter in his 


hand. 

“ The business of the voyage must be finished 
at once,” he said. “By to-morrow eve, I am 
ready for sea once more.” 

In an hour afterward, he hastened across the 
Common to the residence of Chesley, who had 
just arrived from the vessel, The captain re- 
ceived a warm welcome from his friend. 

“ What fortune?” inquired the latter, with a 
meaning eye. 

“Read that,” replied Willis, throwing the 
crumpled paper on the table near which they 
stood. 

Chesley ran his eye over Lucy’s note, and his 
face was flushed with indignation at its contents. 

“T do not blame you for being a little down 
in the mouth,’ he said, “considering the turn 
which things have taken. But believe me, the 
fit wont last very long. You are well rid of 
her, captain. There cannot be much heart in 
the girl, if, after having carried things so far, 
she turns you off in this cool way. For my 
part, I think that you have reason to congrat- 
ulate yourself on your escape.” 

This well-meant speech had little effect to- 
wards soothing the pain which Willis expe- 
rienced. He reached forth his hand to take the 
letter. But Chesley prevented him, 

“ Hold,” he said. “Permit me to glance at 
this once more.” 

“Captain Willis,” he added, after a momen- 
tary examination, “I wish you to leave this note 
in my keeping for a day or two. I have an ob- 
jectin view which I will not mention to you just 
at present. I give you my word that no im- 
proper use shall be made of the letter. And, by 
the way, there is a Miss Leeds here, on a visit to 
my sister. Our fair guest is well acquainted 
with Lucy Wetmore, and very»probably can in- 
form me of the actual whereabouts of that 
young lady—a point concerning which I have 
some curiosity.” 

He was absent from the room a quarter of an 
hour or more, at the end of which time he re- 
turned with a countenance plainly expressive of 
satisfaction in the intelligence which he had 
obtained. 

“Tf I am not mistaken, friend Willis,” said 
Chesley, “we shall soon find a little light shin- 
ing through the cloud which now overhangs 
you. If you will call on me to-morrow forenoon, 
between eight and nine o’clock, I may be able 
to give you information which will be for your 
advantage. Miss Wetmore has been at Water- 
town for nearly a month, and so—but stay! 
Whom have we here ?” 

A carriage stopped before the street door, and 
the driver, descending, applied himself to the 
knocker, In the carriage, which was open, sat 
Lucy Wetmore. Chesley, with the intention of 
anticipating the servant, flew down stairs and 
presented himself at the door. The driver had 
been charged to inquire if Miss Leeds was with- 
in. Chesley answered in the affirmative, and 
then, as if suddenly recognizing the occupant of 
the vehicle, stepped forward to the carriage and 
offered a courteous greeting. Inviting the lady 
to descend, he added a few words which produced 
a very visible agitation in her whom he addressed. 
Presently, accepting his assistance, she alighted, 
and with him entered the house. Willis could 
hardly contain himself during the minutes 
which elapsed before Chesley again returned to 
him. At length, his friend presented himself. 
His countenance was cheerful—even_elate. 

“J wish you joy, my lad,” he cried; “ for I 
think that a very short time will suffice to put an 
entirely different face on this matter. Come 
down, and pay your respects to Miss Wetmore. 
Miss Leeds and I will shortly leave the coast 
clear for your honorable self, when I have every 
reason to believe that you will have no difficulty 
in arriving at a satisfactory understanding with 
the lady of your regards. The fact is, my dear 
sir, that letter is a flam—a shameful forgery. I 
suspected it to be so the moment that I gave the 
note a particular examination, and the fact is 
now made plain to me.” 

Willis descended to the parlor, where the un- 
affected kindliness with which Miss Wetmore 
received him did much to re-assure his hopes. 
Before she left the house, he had the pleasure of 
knowing that her sentiments toward himself had 
remained unchanged, and were like to remain so 
—notwithstanding the arts of her brother. 
When Willis communicated the state of affairs 
to Chesley, the latter was delighted with the 
added proof of his own penetration, and asserted 
his opinion that. the play (as he expressed it) 
was rapidly drawing to a close. 

“‘Itso happens,” he said, ‘“ that I have certain 
facts in my possession, which, if divulged, would 
seriously affect the reputation of Wetmore, not 
only in his private, but also in his business rela- 
tions. Itseems to me, now, that their publicity 
would affect him even more than I had once 
supposed. He is aware of my knowledge, to 
some extent; and I had occasion to tell him, 
near a year ago, that his way, henceforth, must 


the facts to which I refer. As he has conducted 
himself so basely in this matter between you and 
his sister, Ihave no scruple in using both my 
powers of persuasion and my powers of compul- 
sion to induce him to give his consent to your 
marriage with Lucy. I think that my efforts 
will be successful. Whether my opinion be 
correct or not, time will quickly discover.” 

The event proved him in the right; for, in the 
first week of August, there appeared in the city 
papers the following announcement, contained in 
the list of marriages : 


“On Wednesday, at the residence of George 
Wetmore, Esq., Captain John Willis to Lucy, 


only daughter of the late Peter Wetmore.” 


In one or two of the journals there appéared, 
in celebration of the event, certain verses, which 
now rest in quiet oblivion with thousands of 
like effusions which have followed, or gone be- 
fore. The wedding was agay and brilliant one ; 
and it was remarked by many of the guests, that 


their obliging host had made every preparation 
which could add to the zest and enjoyment of 
the occasion, and that he was, doubtless, well 
pleased with the match which had taken place. 
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TOBACCO CHEWER CURED, 

On board ship, one day, we were stowing awa 
the hemmocks, when one of the boys came with 
his hammock on his shoulder. As he passed 
the first lieutenant perceived that he had a quid 
of tobacco in his mouth. 

“What have you got there?” asked the lieu- 
tenant; “‘a gum boil? Your cheek is much 
swollen,” 

“No, sir,” replied the boy, “there’s nothing 
at all the matter.” 

“O, there must be! Perhaps it is a bad 
tooth, —8 your mouth and let me see.” 

Very reluctantly the boy by his mouth, 
which contained ‘a large quid of the tobacco 


leaf. 

‘I see—I see,” said the lieutenant ; “ poor 
fellow! how me must suffer! Your mouth 
wants overhauling, Far be teeth need cleaning. 
Eoin bon pease ties en 

ve not, as as I can. 
the up Sire wit the tongs.” 

Sia tap Wrap, the bay wan compelled wo oped bie 
tongs, was compelled to o 

poke | while the tobacco was extracted with this 
* 

5* now,” said the lieutenant, “I’m 
sure that you must feel better already. You 
never could have any appetite with such stuff in 

mouth. Now, captain of the afterguards, 
ring a piece of old canvass and some sand, and 
clean his teeth nicely. 

7 cay nbd the afterguards eters pend 
an inn m ear to ear, put 3 
— —— and scrubbed his teeth well 
with the canvass and sand for two or three 
minutes. 

“There, that will do,” said the lieutenant. 
“ Now, my —2 take —— and 
rinse m ’ 

—— It was *2 for you > | ate 
eaten anything with your mouth in such a filthy 
egndition. When you are troubled in the same. 
way again, come to me, and I will be your 


— ia letely cured, by the ridicule 
was C) 
habit of tobacco chew-. 


ing—Captain Marya. 


BOILED CAT. 
. The facetious editor of the Lowell Times tells 
a story of a fellow who got his su’ 
of boiled cat, and as it has a moral, we gladly 
copy it. 
- A few years 


8 
cet beh of, sellin as. oe bia. ease II — 
to Salem. The landlady had got the pot nouns, 
for dinner, and the cat was washing her face 
the corner. The traveller thinking it would be 
a good joke, took off the pot lid, and while the 
landlady was absent, put grimalkin in the —* 








with the beef and potatoes, and then pursued 
journey to Salem. 

The astonishment of the landlady may be 
conceived, when in taking up dinner,she saw the 
unpalatable addition which was made to it. 
—— wie axing 8 her customer, 
she had no difficu x transgréssor, 
and she —— to be a d. Aware, that 
he would stop on his return home for a cold 
bite, the cat was carefully dressed, The wag 
called as expected, and pussy was put on the 
table amongst other cold dishes, but so disguised’ 
that he did not know his old acquaintance, Ho 
made a hearty meal, and washed it down with a, 
glass of gin. After paying his bill, he asked the 
lady if she had a cat she would give him, for he 
was plagued almost to death with mice. She 
said she could not, for she had lost her’s. 
‘“‘ What,” says he, “don’t you know. where it, 
is?” “QO, yes,” replied the landlady, ‘‘ you 
just ate it!” He was never known to boil acat 
afterwards. , 





SHARP. 


Muggins has a sharp porter. This chap re- 
turned from the post-office the other day with 
Muggins’s papers, and informed that individual, 
that there was a letter in the post-office that he 
couldn’t get. 

“ Couldn’t get it! why couldn’t you get it, 

u stupid?” 

‘ There’s five cents to pay on it.” 

“Why didn’t you pay for it?” asked Mug- 
gins, with indignation. ’ 

“T hadn’t cents enough!” replied the urchin, 
grinning archly. 

You fool !” said Muggins, storming ; “ here, 
take this five cents and get that letter in little 
less than no time !” 

“No use, I tell you,” replied the fellow ; 
“they wont let me have it.” 

“The dickens they wont—I’d like to know the 
reason |” 

“ Becase,” replied the fellow, looking back to 
see that the door was open, “‘beease the letter 
wasn’t for youl” 

The chap retreated from the room suddenly, 
while an inkstand followed his pogzin at a speed 
of about “54 40.”—New York Mirrar. 
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JUDICIAL INTEGRITY. 


Judge Sewall, of Massachusetts, who died in 
1760, went one day into a hatter’s shop, in order 
to purchase a pair of second-hand brushes for 
cleaning his shoes. ‘The master of the shop pre- 
sented him with a couple. ‘‘ What is your 
price ?” said the jndge. “ If they will answer 
your purpose,” replied the other, “you may 
have them.and welcome.” The judge, on hear- 
ing this, laid them down, and bowing, was leav- 
ing the shop, upon which the hatter said to him : 
“Pray, sir, your honor has forgotten the prin- 
cipal object of your visit.” ‘By no means,” 
answered the judge “If you please to set a 
, [am ready to purchase ; but ever since it 
fallen to my lot to occupy # seat on the 
bench, I have studiously avoided receiving the 
value of a single ew lest at some future 
period of my life, it might have some kind 
of influence in determining my judgment.”— 
Granite Freeman. 
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<Ge3 THE FLAG OF OUR URIGK: 23> 








[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
MY LOVE. 


In spring, when natare’s waking smile 
Is mingled oft with glistening tears, 

My love is fond and true the while, 
Rejoicing in life’s early years. 


In summer, when the fields are fair, 
The groves with cooling shade invite, 

I wander forth to meet her there, 
While eve's dim hue fades into night. 


How quickly then the moments fly, 
Concealed by the fond dreams of youth, 

When clouds veil not the beauteous sky, 
And fancy, brilliant, seems as truth. 


In autumn, when the drooping fringe 
Hangs loose upon the golden corn, 
I see, alas! no ruddy tinge 
Upon her cheek in quiet morn. 


When the bright frost has killed the flower, 
And leaves are stripped from every tree, 

Then comes the sad and lonely hour, 
Which steals my love fore’er from me. 


In winter, when the snow is deep 

Within the churchyard damp and cold, 
My love is sleeping her long sleep, 

And white the snow and damp the mould, 
In winter when the snow is deep. 


[Translated from the French for The Flag of our Union.] 
THE CONSCRIPT: 
— OR,— 
THE PRICE OF PEACE. 





BY ANNE T. WILBUP.. 

Tne day has dawned sad and gloomy. The 
roll of the drum has been heard since morning ; 
the labors of the field are suspended ; the inhab- 
itants of the village are stationed by groups in 
the streets, and discussing, in a low tone, the 
chances of the young people summoned to put 
their hands in the fatal urn.* Every face wears 
an expression of anxiety, as if some calamity 
threatened the country. Each sighs and raises 
his eyes to heaven as he passes by certain houses 
silent as tombs. A few more hours, and sounds 
of joy or sobs of sorrow will issue thence! Now 
the relatives, a prey to anxiety, remain sad and 
motionless, watching and fearing the progress of 
the hours which are to bring them joy or despair. 

The young people, in the meantime, keep up 
good courage, and laugh and sing as they pre- 
pare to go to the place where the drawing is to 
be; but their laugh is hollow, their voices trem- 
ulous, and their forced gayety deceives no one. 
In fact, the fearful experiment of this day is to 
decide their whole existence. Mast they soon 
leave this village where they were born—their 
relatives, their comrades, their betrothed ones ? 
for in the country, people marry young. At 
twenty, a young man has almost always made 
his choice. It is too soon—but what is to be 
done? Custom decrees it thus; and while in 
the fashionable world we see every day men of 
forty years and more marry young girls, a youth 
of twenty-eight rarely finds, in this country, a 
young girl who will marry him. 

The bell of the church was ringing; the pas- 
tor was about to celebrate mass to invoke for 
the conscripts the protection of Heaven. All 
were present, accompanied by their families. 
Never had they prayed with such fervor. When 
men are powerless, the ‘most skeptical have re- 
course to Providence; they are happy then to 
believe in Providence, for chance is blind and 
deaf! 

The mass finished, the drum again sounds ; it 
is the signal of departure. There are embraces, 
encouragements, and the conscripts march; the 
fathers accompany their sons ; the mothers return 
to their homes to pray once more; the young 
girls sigh, and the silence of death reigns in this 
village, usually so brilliant and gay. 

The fable relates that in the days of King 
Miros, the inhabitants of the Isle of Crete were 
compelled to deliver each year seven young men, 
and as many young girls, to satisfy the appetites 
of a monster called the Minotaur. A man, a 
prince, a demi-god killed the Minotaur and de- 
livered his country. Who shall deliver us from 
wart? What was this Minotaur, compared to 
that thousand-headed hydra who absorbs men by 
hundreds, thousands, millions? who changes 
wheat-fields into fields of battle? who makes the 
earth drink blood like water? who compels the 
nations, under penalty of entire destruction,- to 
fell ranks of men like forest-trees ? who removes 
every year from the family, from agriculture, 
from industry, the elite of the people? who 
makes widows by hundreds and orphans by 
thousands? who breaks the hearts of mothers 
and lovers, and who disgusts us ever with glory, 
when we think of the price which must be paid 
for it? ‘Who shall deliver us from war? 

“Louise, what o’clock is it ¢” said, for the 
twentieth time since the departure of the con- 
scripts, one of the poor mothers, a prey to the 
suffering of anxiety and uncertainty. 

“Two o'clock, aunt,” replied a beautiful 
young girl, with a sad and pensive air. 

“Only two? This day will never end !” 

“ Alas, poor aunt,” replied the young girl, ‘if 
the news is to be bad, it will come soon enough !’” 

And she embraced the mother with filial ten- 
derness. 

“ True, my child, but if you knew how pain- 
ful this uncertainty is 1” 

“ Shall I go a little way to meet them?” said 
she. “‘I can see from afar the colors of the rib- 
bons, and will run to tell you. You will know 
your fate a few minutes sooner.” 

“Do so, my daughter; as for me, I cannot 
walk. Anxiety has taken away my strength.” 

“T will go,” said Louise. “But do not 





_ worry—what good will it do?” 
. And she went out, leaving the poor woman to 


her sad thoughts. When she had gone a few 
steps, she encountered one of her companions. 

_ “Come with me to meet them, Charlotte,” 
said she to her. “I am ashamed to be seen 
alove; but my aunt sent me.” 

« Why, then, should you be ashamed?” said 

Charlotte. “Is not Jean your betrothed ?” 


*— 
* Conseripts are, in Franee, drawn by lot. 





“Jean is not my betrothed, any more than his 
mother; but I love them both as a sister, and I 
ought to do so, for my aunt has been a good 
mother to me.” 

“T think so. A niece who has two acres of 
land and a house of her own may well be taken 
care of, where one has two sons !”” 

“J do not know what her idea is,” said 
Louise ; “bat she has never mentioned it to me.” 

“ And they ?” 

“ Still less! They look upon me as a little 
girl. Remember that I am only sixteen.” 

“ Why, then, have neither of them made a 
choice elsewhere ?” 

“*T do not know—ask them.” 

“ But, according to your ideas, which is the 
best ?”” persisted Charlotte. 

“They are both good, and I love one as much 
as the other.” 

“That is well,” said Charlotte, laughing; 
“0 if Jean goes, Jacques will still be left you.” 

“Let me alone,” said Louise, pettishly; “I 
am not ready to talk of marriage! But apropos 
of Jacques,” pursued she, “it is a bad sign that 
we do not meet him, for he promised, if his 
brother had a good number, to hasten home to 
tell us.”’ 

“O, he will remain to drink with the rest !” 

“ He is not in the habit of it!” said Louise, 
angrily. 

“ May we not jest a little about the boys?” 
said Charlotte; “they say what they please 
about us !” 

“My cousins never speak evil of me, I am 
sure, and I will not hear it said of them.” 

“Your cousins! your cousins! Be easy— 
nobody will eat them.” 

At that moment the sound of the drum, heard 
in the distance, interrupted the conversation of 
the two friends. Very soon cries and songs 
were intermingled with it, and the conscripts ap- 
peared at a turn in the road. Louise became 
very pale. 

“Do you see him ?” asked she, with emotion. 

“Not yet—they are too far off; but I shall 
soon be able to distinguish them.” 

There was silence. The two young girls looked 
earnestly. Suddenly Charlotte exclaimed : 

“TI see Jean! I see Jean !” 

“Where?” said Louise, anxiously, for her 
short sight did not permit her to distinguish yet. 

“Louise, you will marry Jacques,” said Char- 
lotte; ‘‘ Jean is a soldier!” 

“ My poor aunt!” exclaimed Louise, clasping 
her hands. 

At this moment, a young man detached him- 
self from the group of conscripts. It was 
Jacques, who, having recognized his cousin, 
hastened to meet her. Her face was pale and 
anxious, and even if Louise had not then per- 
ceived the tri-colored ribbons with which Jean 
was decorated, the expression of his brother’s 
countenance would have informed her of his 

misfortune. 

“He has the fourteen!” exclaimed he, an- 
grily, as he accosted the young girls. “My 
mother will be sorry, for I know she prefers 

ean.” 
; “ She loves you both well,” said Louise, with- 
out daring to deny the fact, which was known to 
every one; “ but how shall we tell her this bad 
news? She sent me to meet you, and now I 
dare not return to her.” 

“ Nor I,” said Jacques. 

“Well,” said Charlotte, “you can both go. 
She has but to look at you to know thé result, 
for you areas pale as if you came from the other 
world.” 

“ She is right,” said Louise. 

And the two cousins, quickening their pace, 
took the road to the village, tated the —* 
scripts. * * * 

Since the departure of Louise, hai aunt * 
not moved. Seated in a low chair, in the corner, 
by the extinct fire, she was absorbed in sorrow- 
ful reflections, with her head buried in her hands. 
The door, left open, permitted the two young 
people to enter without being heard, and they 
were consulting each other with a look to ask 
what was to be done, when the poor woman, 
shaking off her torpor, suddenly stood up. Then 
only she perceived her niece and her eldest son, 
motionless before her. 

“* Ah,” said she, falling back inte her chair, 
“ Jean is a soldier |” 

Both remained silent. The poor mother 
asked no questions; but she burst into tears. 
There could be no ray of hope, since Louise did 
not tell herto hope! The latter sat down by 
her, took her hand, which she pressed tenderly, 
and silently mingled her own tears with hers. 

“Well, are you all crying here?” suddenly 
exclaimed a conscript, as he entered the house. 
** Good morning, mother ; good morning, Louise ; 
good morning, Jacques!” And he sang in a 
husky voice the gong of departure. 

The poor youth evidently made all this noise 
to conceal his regret; and repeated libations 
taken at all the cabarets on the route, had much 

to do with his resignation and good humor. 

“My poor child!” exclaimed the mother, 
springing towards him, as if to defend him 
against an immediate danger; “they will kill 
me! they will kill me!” 

“Do not cry, mother,” said the young man, 
clasping her in his arms; “‘you will end by 
making me cry too, and I have no desire to pass 
for a coward among my comrades; that would 
not do for a soldier. What do you say, Louise ?” 

‘« My poor Jean !”’ said she, embracing him. 

«What would you? I would rather have re- 
mained here in peace, to plant my cabbages, and 
perhaps by-and-by we might have been married ; 
but now I have no chance. So much the better 
for Jacques.” 

“ We need not talk of that,” said Louise; 
“am T not the sister of you both?” 

“‘ For the present, sly one,” pursued Jean, ap- 
pealing to his brother, who, when he spoke of 
marriage, had cast down his head with an air of 
constraint. 

“ Louise is too young to talk of that,” said 
the latter, with effurt ; “‘and besides, her position 
with our mother and her orphan condition im- 
pose the greatest reserve upon us. When she 
padre cogecgmeticr red 8 Marne Poem alone 
herself.” 


“T am rich,” suddenly exclaimed Louise; “TI 
am rich, and Jeanis as a brother to me! Do 
not weep, aunt—Jean shall not go!” And she 
left the house, running. 

M. Michaud, the guardian of Louise, whose 
godfather he also was, lived at the other extrem- 
ity of the village. It was towards his house that 
she directed her steps. She entered it, all out of 
breath, and found her guardian occupied in tak- 
ing his repast, in company with his son, a youth 
of about eighteen. 

“ Ah, it is you, goddanghter,” said he, with 
his mouth fall; “ will you eat a bit with us?” 

“ Thank you, you are very kind ; but I am not 
hungry—my heart is too full.” 

Then, as the impassible guardian continued to 
eat, without saying anything, she asked : 

“You know that my cousin Jean has been 
drawn by lot ?” 

“He will make a fine grenadier,” said M. 
Michaud, tranquilly. 

“Bat, godfather,” persisted Louise, “I do 
not wish him to go; do you not understand ?” 

“0, youdo not wish him to go! But what 
will you do about it ?” 

“T will purchase a substitute.” 

PB said the guardian, laying down his 

» “you have money then ?” 

" “Ro, godfather,” said Lonise, embarrassed, 
seeing the expression of her godfather suddenly 
change ; “ but I have property, and you know it 
better than any one, since you are my godfather. 
This is the reason I came to find jou, for Jean 
must not go.” 

"Why so, if you please?’ ~ 

*‘ Because his mother will die.” 

“That would be a pity; but what can I do 
about it?” 

‘* Give me the means to redeem Jean by sell- 
ing a little of my property.” 

“You do not know, then, that at your ma- 
jority I must give an account to the last cent?” 

“ Well, it seems to me I have the control of 
my own property.” 

“A minor has the control of nothing. You 
must be twenty-one, or have a husband, before 
you can dispose of a cent; and your hnsband 
would be dissatisfied when I come to render an 
account, if I should dispose of your fortune thus.” 

“QO, as for that, godfather,” said Louise, 
blushing, “you need not be afraid about the fu- 
tare, for I shall perhaps marry one of my cous- 
ins, and Jacques could not reproach me for sav- 
ing his brother—still less Jean, if I should mar- 
ry him.” 

“Then you do not know which ?” 

“No, godfather; I had never thought of it un- 
til to-day—I am so young! But, on reflection, it 
is the best thing I can do. My aunt is a good 
mother to me, and I shall perhaps never like any 
one better.” 

“But your cousins are too old for you, who 
are only sixteen.” 

“T lik@it better so, ; it seems to me 
that if my husband was of the same age as my- 
self, I could not respect him.” - 

M. Michaud made a slig 

“ You are a child,” he a few years, 
you will perhaps think otherwise.” 

“I do not believe it, godfather. But the bus- 
iness, at present, is to ransom my cousin—we 
can talk of the rest by-and-by.” 

“TI tell you that it is impossible, and that 
neither you nor I can dispose of your property 
before your majority.” 

“‘ And if I should marry immediately ?” 

“ At sixteen! I would certainly not allow 
you to commit such a folly—you are too young! 
It will be soon enough when you are twenty- 
one; if you wish to make a foolish marriage 
then, you will be your own mistress, but not 
before.” 

“My good godfather, I entreat you!” said 
Louise, supplicatingly. 

“T tell you itis impossible,” said M. Michaud, 

The good Louise had really believed that 
nothing could be easier than to ransom her 
cousin. On seeing her hopes disappointed, she 
began to weep bitterly, 

““My poor aunt, she will die!” said she. 
‘* Men are so hard-hearted !” 

‘*T am hard-hearted because I will not let you 
ruin yourself. ButI know my duty,” said M. 
Michaud, with importance. 

“Adieu, godfather!” said Louise, going to- 
wards the door. ‘I am sorry to have disturbed 
you.” Andshe went out discouraged, sighing 


“3* 

re-entering her aunt’s house, she found her 
as she had left’ her, in company with her two 
sous; for on seeing Louise go out, she had sus- 
pected the step she was about to take, and had 
detained Jean, until she could learn the result. 

As for Jacques, he had incurred his fhother’s 
anger, by seeking to make her comprehend the 
vanity of her hopes. 

“IT will go in his stead,” said he, suddenly. 
“ The state demands but one soldier-—what mat- 
ters it? Is not this a good idea, Louise? What 
say you to it?” 

“I say that it is you whom I love!” exclaimed 
Louise, throwing herself tearfully into his arms. 
“ Whether you go or stay, I will have no other 
husband than you!” 

“Ts it — ? and I was going, thinking 
you loved Jean.” 

‘“‘As a brother,” said she, extending her hand 
to the conscript. ‘But you shall not go. I 
will ask my guardian to let me marry you imme- 
diately, and then we will ransom our brother 
without needing his permission.” 

“No, Louise—no, that must not be; you are 
too young. It would be wrong to profit by a 
moment of excitement, which you would per- 
haps regret afterwards. Besides, seven years of 
my life do not seem too much to purchase the 
right to consecrate to you the rest.” 

“Ah, you are noble and good, and I love 
you!” said his mother, suddenly. And she em- 
braced him as she had never done before. * 

“It is strange!” said Louise to herself, on the 
evening of the same day.. “ Where were my 
eyes, that I did not perceive the difference be- 
tween the two brothers? Jean is a handsome 
youth, doubtless, but common, coarse; while 
Jacques always appears like a gentleman. And 





then what a good heart he ipa 1” 





At the expiration of a month, the widow an- 
nounced to her neighbors that her son Jacques, 
after having accompanied his brother to the reg- 
iment, had returned with a fever. A week more 
passed away ; at last the invalid went out, and 
showed himself. It was Jean! Judge of the 
commentaries, the conjectures, the exclamations ! 
Godfather Michand said nothing, but he wrote 
to the prefect to inform him of this substitution 
of one person for another. The prefect, in his 
turn, wrote to the minister of war, who wrote to 
the colonel of the regiment where Jacques had 
enlisted instead of his brother. The colonel re- 
plied that Jacques was his best recruit, that he 
would make an excellent soldier, and that it was 
of very little importance that he had taken the 
place of his brother, since he filled it honorably 
—so that the affair remained there, to the great 
displeasure of M. Michaud, who was still per- 
suaded that Louise loved Jean. ~— 

As for Jean, he was of too vulgar a nature to 
comprehend all the delicacy and greatness of his 
brother’s condact. Delighted, at first, to be lib- 
erated, he at last came to the conclusion that 
Jacques loved to travel, and desired a military 
life. .Six months after his brother’s. departure, 
he offered himself to Louise, who refused him 
without hesitation. 

“I love you asa brother,” said she; “but do 
not speak to me thus, for I shall despise you and 
consider you my enemy.” 

“But if Jacques should be killed in war?” 
persisted Jean. 

ee would put on mourning and remain all my 
life faithful to his memory.” 

“As you please ; then I will marry Charlotte.” 

In fact, from this moment Jean declared him- 
self the lover of Charlotte and their marriage 
soon took place. 

Two years passed thus. Louise was eighteen. 
M. Michand, re assured by the marriage of Jean 
and Charlotte, at last unmasked his batteries and 
proposed that his ward should marry his son. 
But the latter declared that she would await her 
majority before she made a choice. 

About this time, she received a letter from Al- 
giers. Jacques was in Africa, and was a ser- 
geant. From this day, poor Louise had nota 
moment’s repose. How could she, when he she 
loved was exposed to the balls of the enemy, to 
danger from fever, to the teeth of lions? Her 
only occupation was now to read the newspapers. 
She eagerly sought the news from Africa. One 
day, she read as follows : 


* has t to announce that a of the 


Nemours has just been destroyed by 
he —* imprudence of its chief, who has him- 
self found death in this unfortunate affair.” 

The paper fell from the hands of Louise. 
Nemours! The lastletter of Jacques was dated 
Nemours! Poor Louise! “At her request, M. 
Michand wrote to the minister of war to learn 
the names of*the men killed in the affair of Sidi- 
Brahim. A week afterwards, he received the 
list. Jacques’s name was among the first! 

Louise now renounced all hope and devoted 
herself to the education of her little godson, the 
eldest child of Jean and Charlotte. He came to 
her every morning and spent the day with her. 
One morning little Jacques arrived very animated. 

“Godmother,” said he, “will you give me 
leave to go and see the soldiers ?”’ 

“ What soldiers?” said Louise. 

“Those who are to pass the night here. They 
are going to Paris to be reviewed ; there will be 
two of them at our house.” 

“ By-and-by,” said Louise, pensively. “ The 
day is long; you will have time to see them.” 

The child pouted a little, and then began to 
spell with a bad grace in the book which his god- 
mother placed before him. At the end of ten 
minutes, he stopped. 

“ Do you hear the drum?” said he. 

“Yes,” said Louise; “let the drum go, and 
continue your lesson.” 

The child sighed, and finished the page. Af. 
ter the lesson, they breakfasted as usual. Sud- 
denly a double knock was heard at the door. 

“Enter,” said Louise. 

The door opened, and an officer, thin and of 
dark complexion, appeared on the threshold. 

“ Pardon me, madame,” said he to Louise, as 
he saluted her, “but I am taking my rounds! 

ave you any soldiers quartered here ?” 

‘No, sir,” said she, somewhat troubled; “I 
live alone, and never lodge any one.” 

“Madame is a widow?’ said the officer, 
pointing to the black dress of the young girl. 

Lonise bowed, without replying. She was 
willing that this stranger should ascribe to her a 
title to which she felt she had a right. 

“You have a charming child, madame,” said 
the soldier, approaching Jacques. 

“It is my godson,” said Louise, blushing. 

“Tt is astonishing,” continued the officer, 
looking at the child, “how much he resembles 
a comrade whom I knew in Africa !” 

“ You have been in Africa, then ?” said Louise, 
falling back into her chair. 

“Yes, madame,” said he, taking the oné to 
which Lonise pointed ; for, incapable of stand- 
ing, she felt that she ought also to invite the 
stranger to be seated. 

A thought had occurred to the young girl: 
Could this soldier, who resembled little Jacques 
so mach, have been—*? A word would have 
dispelled her doubts, but she hesitated to pro- 
hounce it, lest the officer should uttera name un- 
known to her. She was silent fora moment to 
taste one sweet hope, like the prisoner, who, 
awaking after a dream of liberty, keeps his eyes 
shut that he may not see the bars of his prison! 
The officer had taken little Jacques in his lap, 
and was looking at him attentively. 

“Does he remind you of some deceased 
friend ?” at last asked Lonise, 

**He of whom the child reminds me is not 
dead, madame, although he has long passed for 
such! Escaped as if by miracle from a horrible 
massacre, @ prisoner two years among the 
Arabs, he has been able at last, after infinite fa- 
tigue and suffering, to rejoin his flag.” 

“ And—you left him in Africa?’ asked 
Louise, in a stifled voice, while she stealthily ob- 
served ths countenance of the officer who, on his 
part, manifested much emotion. 

“No,” said he. “On arriving at the regi- 





ment, exhausted by his long suffering, he ob- 
pexiywitederer cng ie wi inh 9 at 
present, has returned to his country.” 

At this moment, the hurried eyes — 
dier encountered those of Louise earnestly fixed 
upon him. 

“It is Jacques! it is you!” exclaimed she, at 
last rising. 

His only reply was to extend his arms to her, 
_ “Lonise,” at that moment exclaimed the 
voice of Charlotte, “lend me some money, I 
beg of you. Jean has come home drank again, 
and I have not a cent in the house.” : 

Tncques smiled-at Charlotte, who, surprised to 
find a soldier with her friend, had nes 
fixed in the threshold. 

“ Here, sister Charlotte,” said he, i 
gold piece to the young woman. “Louise and 
I are coming to sup with you.” 

“ His sister!” said Charlotte, looking at Louise. 

“Tt is Jacques !” exclaimed the latter. 

“Impossible! he is so dark, so thin—and that 
beard! And then heis an officer!” 

——“ good sister,” said Jacques, 


— Louise, “you were only a ser- 
geant when you arrived in Africa?” 

“True; but in a campaign, one is soon pro- 
moted. And then balls and fevers do not respect 
officers any more than soldiers, so that those who 
fall give place to others. I succeeded a lieuten- 
ant who was killed, and when I escaped from 
captivity, he who had replaced me had just died 
of dysentery, and I re-entered the same regi- 
ment; then the general-in-chief, learning my re- 
turn, appointed me captain.” 

“ You will not return, then,” said Louise. 

“No,” said he, smiling, “unless my life here 
should be made unhappy.” 

“But,” pursued she, “why did you not in- 
form us of your return ?” 

“TI had my reasons for that ; I had long passed 
for dead, and wished to know for myself how my 
resurrection would be received. After three 
years of silence, you might have been. married. 
I wished to return here as a stranger, examine 
the ground, and depart without making myself 
known if I had been forgotten.” 

“ Here is a surprise!” said Charlotte. “Jean 
will be happy, for he has regretted you much— 
has he not, Louise ?—even though he has become 
a drunkard,” 

“ He will reform,” said Jacques, smiling ; “I 
will talk to him and you shall see.” 

“T will run and find him,” said she, “ andI 
am sure he will leave the cabaret quick, this 
time !’” 

“No, do not; I wish to surprise him this 
evening.” 

Little Jacques had profited by these explana- 
tions to run after the soldiers. The captain, in 
his turn, took the road to.the door. 

** Will you leave me already ?” said Louise. 

“T must return for an instant to the mayor’s 
office to speak to M. Michaud. He did not re- 
<ogeies just. now, and will be much sur- 


“ And what is your pressing business there ?” 
“To give him your name and mine. To-day 
is Wednesday, and we must be published ten 


days, which will permit us to marry next week 
on Saturday.” 





News Glances. 


Rervusiican Patacus 1x New Yorx.— 
It is said there are not less than a dozen private 
residences in New York city, recently erected, 
which cost from $100,000 to $150,000 each, ri- 
valling in magniticence the costly palaces of Eu- 
rope, and inferior only in point of magnitude. 
The most elegant dwelling in the city is reported 
to have cost about $250,000. 





Screntiric.—A correspondent of the New 
York Journal of Commerce reports that an anal- 
ysis of common atmospheric air, taken from a 
dormitory up town, gave the following result : 
90 parts oxygen, nitrogen and hydrogen; 10 
parts mosquitoes. Thus constituted, the air has a 


peculiar pungency, extremely unfavorable to the 
somnolent state. 





Newsrarers.—It seems, after all, that the 
United States is hardly the greatest country for 
newspapers, if it is correct, as is stated, that the 
Swiss Cantons, with a population of only 800,000, 
have 263 newspapers, twelve of which have been 
established within the last year, 





Waar Evsrysopy oucnr TO KNOW.— 
A quart of peas sown in a shallow box, fifteen 
inches wide by eighteen inches long, at any time 
of the year, and cut off when about four or five 
inches high, and boiled like spinach, with a little 
salt, makes a most delicious dish. 

Wut sestowep.—The Treasurer of the 
Charitable Association of the Boston Fire De- 
partment acknowledges the receipt of $500 to- 
wards the funds of the Association, from the 
Manufacturers’ Insurance Company. 








Hoxr’s Pressxs.—lIt is said that Messrs. Hoe, 
of New York, are building two twelve cylinder 
presses for the Philadelphia Ledger, whose daily 
circulation is nearly one hundred thousand. They 
will cost $70,000. 





Weattu or Satem —The total valuation 
of Salem, the present year, is: Real estate, 
$6,916,750; personal estate, $7,445,100. Total, 
$14,361,850. 





Launcu.—A beautiful new ship was launched 
at Chelsea, lately, from the yard of Mr. Taylor, 
called the “Wm. H. Prescott,” in honor of the 
distinguished historian. 





Dear Doors.—Two of the doors of the new 
eapitol at Washington, are to cost $14,000 
apiece. They are of bronze, with alto relievos 
representing national scenes. 





Tue Conression oy a Foxy Motaer — 


Over-indulgence, like too much sugar, only spoils 
what it was meant to sweeten. 
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- THE MADNESS OF GAMBLING, 


A reformed gambler is one.of the rarest speci- 
mens of humanity to be met with. Thousands 


but when the vice of gambling, the thirst of 
gold, and a reliance on chance, have once taken 
possession of a man, it is as difficult for him to 
retrace his steps as for a skater who is darting 
down. precipitous ice-hill to arrest his flight 
and regain the summit. It would be well for 
mankind if there were some authentic annals of 
gambling, to which reference. might. be made for 
warning examples. Bat the sin is committed in 
secret, and none but the tempter and the tempt- 
ed know the sad story of the fall. In the course 
of our reading we have met with a few instances 
of the infatuation of gambling, but none more 
striking than that we are about to relate, 
In the reign of Queen Anne of England, one 
Mr. Potter, who possessed a fine estate in Nor- 
thumberland county, lost it all in the course of 
twelve months at,hazard. The last night of his 
career, when he had just perfected his wicked 
and mad work, and was about going down stairs 
to step into his carriage, he suddenly returned to 
the gaming table he had left, and insisted on the 
Jriend he had been playing with giving him one 
chance of recovery or fighting him. His ration- 
al proposition was this; that his carriage, his 
trinkets and the loose money in his pocket, his 
town house, plate and furniture, should be valued 
in a lump at a certain sum, and thrown for at a 
single cast. No persuasion could prevail on 
him to abandon his mad purpose. Accordingly 
he threw and—lost. With the most perfect 
equanimity he conducted the winner to the door, 
told the coachman that the gentleman he accom- 
panied was henceforth to be his master, and he- 
roically marched forth on foot, without house, 
home, or any creditable means of support, He 
then retired to an obscure lodging in the cheap 
part of London, subsisting partially on the mon- 
ey he begged and borrowed with difficulty of 
those who had known bim in his days of for- 
tune, sometimes acting as a marker’s substitute 
at a billiard table, and sometimes as a common 
groom in a livery stable. Fortunately, he was 
unmarried. In this miserable condition, with 
nakedness and famine staring him in the face, 
exposed to the taunts and insults of former par- 
asites and toadies, whose base natures took ad- 
vantage of his fallen estate, he was recognized 
by an old friend, whose warm heart prompted 


‘him to give him ten guineas wherewith to pur- 
/ chase necessaries, 


Now mark the sequel. This unhappy man 
expended five guineas in procuring a decent suit 
of clothes that he might once more appear as a 
gentleman, but with the remaining five he re- 


paired to a low gambling house, where he in- | 
creased them to fifiy. He then adjourned to | 
White's, sat down with his former associates and | 


won £20,000! The next. night he staked and 
lost it all. His end was such as might be fore- 
seen. After existing many years in abject and 
sordid penury, he finally died, a ragged beggar, 
in a penny lodging house in St. Giles’s, the 
“ Five Points” of London. Comment on this 
appalling array of facts is unnecessary. 


+ *— 





Frenca Women. — What labor will not 
French women undertake? They follow the 
plough ; they keep books; they open box doors; 


they take tickets at railways; they drag your . 
luggage to the custom house ; they cut you your | 


chops and bifstecks at the butchers; they dance 
on the tightrope and on stilts; they buy old 
clothes; they keep shooting galleries ; they en- 
ter lions’ dens; they measure you for boots; 
they shave you. 





“@,wat A Fauu!’’—The Lynchburg Vir- 
ginian says that lately there was a general break- 
ing down, of seats in the circus. First, there 
was a great fall in negro stock, and a depression 
in the wool market. A sudden giving way of 
their seats. let about a thousand darkies down 
pell-mell, in one tremendous heap. Next went 
the white folks—men, women and juveniles—all 
in one conglomerated pile.. Damage, slight. 





Porrrait.—John Riley, a painter, who died 
in England in 1691, was a very modest man. 
When he was painting Charles II, the monarch 
glanced at his canvass, and said ; ‘‘ That me! odds 
fish! what an ugly dog I am!’ which so discon- 
certed the artist that he had hardly courage to 
achieve his work. Yet no doubt this king, like 
Cromwell,wished to be painted as he really looked. 





Bap News.—From all quarters it appears 
that the harvest is abundant. We call this bad 
news, for we always notice that when wheat is 
plenty, flour is high, and when cattle are cheap, 
beef-steaks are twenty cents a pound. This is 
what speculators do for us. 





Roxay Civitity.—The king of Naples late- 
ly boxed the ears of an engineer general, who 
ventured to criticise the system of fortifications 
for Calabria, His father, it is said, used to treat 
his wife in the same way. 





AcricutturaL,—The crop of hops was very 
large this year. Is will be larger during the 
dancing season—which will also develep the 
corn crop. 5 





Warzr.—it is stated that there are 261 miles 


of pipes laid to supply the city of Philadelphia. 
fh with water. 








A CURE FOR INTEMPERANCE, 

It is said that the worst use you can put a 

man to is to hang him. The next worst use is 
certainly te flog him. To lay the lash upon the 
backs of men. to whom the honor of their coun- 
try’s flag is committed, on shore and afloat, is 
only to degrade them hopelessly, and break their 
spirit. This principle has been long recognized 
in this country, and is beginning to make its 


| way abroad. Such were the views of a British 


officer in command of a regiment in Guernsey. 
Yet he was in a trying position, for liquor was 
cheap on the island, the soldiers would get 
drunk, and the lash had usually been resorted to 
as a punishment for the intemperate and a terror 
to their comrades. Accordingly this humane 
officer (we are sorry that we cannot recall his 
name) appealed to the honorable feelings of his 
men, resolved at the same time to make drunk- 
enness as unpleasant as possible, without, how- 
ever, resorting in -any case to the lash. He is- 
sued an order saying that he would not flog, but 
trast to the soldier's self-respect for keeping 
sober on duty. 

Next day a man was found drunk and con- 
fined. The colonel, accompanied by the sur- 
geon, went to the guard-house and felt the man’s 
pulse. He was declared to be in a fever. Noth- 
ing could be truer. He was therefore rolled in a 
blanket, and four soldiers bore him through the 
barracks, his comrades all laughing at the care 
taken of him. Qn réaching the hospital, the pa- 
tient was put to bed and blistered between the 
shoulders, fed. on bread and water for a week, 


and sent him to join his company, where he was 
laughed ‘at and jeered by his comrades for the 
space of a week. Many ethers underwent the 
same treatment, but the joke, though very amus- 
ing to: the--temperate, ceased to be so to the ine- 
briates: The experiment was completely suc- 
cessful, Not a man of that regiment was flogged 
in Guernsey after. the blister system had been 


introduced, and in a fortnight after its inaugura- 


tion, there was no such thing as a man drunk on 
parade ; though the regiment had previously been 
in a notoriously bad condition. 





FALSE PRIDE, 

False pride—if indeed any sort of pride is 
otherwise—is a very ridiculous littleness. There 
are’men who would blush up to the eyes if de- 
tected in carrying home a bundle. Yet this sort 
of pride frequently has a fall, and necessity 
sometimes works a radical cure. One of our 
dandy officers in Mexico, who, when in New 
York, voted it vulgar to carry an umbrella, 
made nothing of marching to his quarters the 
bearer of a roasting pig and greens, captured in 
a foraging excursion. Chief Justice Marshall, 
when living at Richmond, gave a lesson to one 
of these over-nice gentry. Nothing was more 
usual than to see him returning at sunrise with 

| On ubles in the other. 
A Would-be-fashion- 
able young man from North, who had re- 
cently removed to Richmond, was swearing vio- 
lently because he could hire no one to take home 
his turkey. Marshall stepped up, and ascertain- 
ing of him where he lived, replied, ‘‘ That is my 
way, and I will take it for you.” When arrived 
at his dwelling, the young man inquired, ‘‘What 
shall I pay you?” “0, nothing,” was the re- 
joinder, “ you are welcome—it was on my way, 
‘and no trouble.” “‘ Who is that polite old gen- 
tleman who brought home my turkey for me ?” 
inquired the other of a bystander, as Marshall 
stepped away. “ That,” replied he, “is John 
Marshall, Chief Justice of the United States.” 
The young man, astounded, exclaimed: “Why 
did he bring home my turkey?” ‘To give you 
a severe reprimand, and teach you to attend to 
your own business,” was the answer. 









In Memon1am.—A fine marble monument, 
twenty-five feet high, of the Roman Doric order, 
has been erected in the Laurel Hill Cemetery, 
Philadelphia, in memory of the physicians, drug- 
gists and nurses who nobly and generously ten- 
dered their services to the Philadelphia Commit- 
tee for the relief of the yellow fever sufferers in 
Norfolk and Portsmouth, Va., last summer, and 
who fell victims to the fearful epidemic. 


+ 





Destor anp CrepiTor.—“ As I was being 
led to execution,” says Don Cesar de Bazan, 
“an old man of seventy winters threw himself 
beside the royal carriage, regardless of the heels 
of the royal mules, and with clasped hands and 
streaming eyes, exclaimed, ‘Pardon, sire! par- 
don for Don Cesar!’” “It was your father, 
perhaps,” ‘There you’re mistaken—it was one 
of my creditors.” 





Mount Ararat.—Five Englishmen, desirous 
of getting up in the world, lately ascended to the 
topmost peak of Mount Ararat. Arrived at the 
highest altitude, they planted a sword in the 
snow, and drank the Queen’s health. The sum- 
mit of Greater Ararat is 17,323 feet above sea 
level, and 14,300 feet above the plain. Lesser 
Ararat is 19,093 above sea level. 


4 » 





Avupusox’s “Brrps.”—The Senate added 
to the general appropriation bill the sam of 
$9500 for the purchase of 60 copies of “ Audu- 
bon’s Birds of America,” to be presented to 
such foreign governments as have sent valuable 
books to ours. 





Pot anp Kertriz.—Alexandre Dumas, the 
greatest literary thief living, claims nearly a 
million of francs damages from French publish- 
ers, whom he accuses of violating his copyrights. 
We wish he may get it. 





Bataam.—Seme donkey has discovered a de- 
sign ou the part of Louis Napoleon to re-annex 
Canada to the crown of France. There is the 
intensest asininity in the supposition. 





New Oxizans.—The Crescent. City is bril- 
liant, healthy, populous, and driving business, as 
usual, when the fall sets in. 


saved. The purse in -whiely the 
‘carried, is of very éxpensive 





EDITORIAL INKDROPS. 

To judge rightly of the present we ought to 
contrast it with the past. 

McAllister, the famous magician, died recently 
of brain fever at Keokuk, Iowa. 

This year the income from water rates pays 
the interest on the whole water debt. 


Miss Emma Stanley’s Drawing-Room Enter- 
tainments are refined and attractive. 

Mr. Gaillardet, who established the New York 
“ Courrier,” has returned from France. 

The work on the new College Chapel at Cam- 
bridge has been commenced. 

The celebrated Mrs. Octavia Le Vert is about 
publishing her travels. 

Mrs. Rush, of Philadelphia, has furnished 
means to finish the Philadelphia opera house. 

. Catherine Hayes did not make a vast for- 
tune in Australia, after all. 

A passion for the drama should not be con- 
founded with love for an actress, 

Margaret Fuller said she “liked a dry book.” 
Eccentric taste ! 

There have been more poets lost in writing on 
Alma than men slain at Inkermann. 

It has been asserted that “‘death’s door” is 
opened with a skeleton key. 

It is not true that Arabs living in the desert 
have “ sandy” hair. ' 

The Pope has authorized the establishment of 
the Pontifical Steam Navigation Company. 

Faith is a sheet-anchor dropped beyond the 
pale of death, 

The mother of the king of Oude has. been 
making a sensation in London. 

The sainted dead are our best treasures—not 
lost, but gone before. ' * 

A singer, named Tiburini, in New York, pro- 
fesses to descend from the Emperor Tiberius. 

Mrs. Fanny Kemble Butler is about to resume 
her Shakspearian readings. , 

Trustee, the famous imported English horse, 
lately died at’ Morrisiana, aged 27. 

Flora Temple now stands confessed as the 
fastest trotter in the world. 

Louis Napoleon has bestowed the grand cross 
of the legion of honor on Alexander II. 

At Brussels, during the. late festivals, 500,000 
quarts of beer were drunk. 

The Russian emperor is buying up all the 
British screw steamships he can get. 

The king of the Sandwich Islands is 22 years 
old; his English bride, 20. 

2 a 
GETTING AND SAVING. 

It is not so much of an art to get money as to 
save it. The proverb tells us that any fool can 
do the former, but it requires a wise man to ac- 
complish the latter. Still theres no need of 
being avaricious, like Lady e, the lady 
of the Lord Chancellor of England, who loved 
money -as well ashe did, and what he got, she 





idery, and 
was provided, during his time, every year. Lady 
Hardwicke took care that it should not be pro- 
vided for the seal bearer’s profit, for she annu- 
ally retained the purse herself, having previously 
ordered that the velvet should be of the length 
of one of the state rooms at Wimpole. So 
many of them were saved that at length she 
had enough to hang the state rooms and make 
curtains for the bed! 





Wirz Breatine.—A fellow in Comersville, 
Indiana, was recently tarred and feathered for 
shamefully beating his wife. He was afterwards 
treated toa ride on a rail. Wedo not believe 
he will rail at his wife again in a hurry. Also a 
man was lately arrested in Jersey City for beat- 
ing his wife. The papers say that she was three 
times his size, and in every way his physical 
superior. She ought to have returned his strik- 
ing compliment, like the mild gentlewoman we 
read of the other day, who pounded her spouse 
with a flat-iron. 


CaritaL Ponxisument.—Capital punishment 
has been restored in Germany. The executions 
will be within the prison walls, in the presence 
of certain officials and witnesses ; but members 
of the press will be admitted as a matter of 
course. The implement of death is the axe; 
formerly it was the sword. Decapitation, when 
skilfully performed, affords an easier exit from 





>» 


“Pontrer’s Spizir or Tax Timzs.”—This 
brilliant sporting journal, started by Wm. T. 
Porter, Esq., the projector of the New York 
Spirit of the Times, and its editor for more than 
a quarter of a century, is fully equal to the old 
“ Spirit” in its palmiest days. It has a brilliant 
array of contributors, and sparkles like a dia- 
mond of the first water. 








Tuearricat “Fart” Business.— Bowen 
& McNamee, in digging @ cellar next to the 
Broadway Theatre, undermined the wall so that 
it caved in, whereupon there was an instant 
gushing out of painted rocks, cottages, eut- 
wood, flats and wings. The damage has given 
rise to. a law suit. 





Great Acz.—A lady, named Singleton, one 
hundred and thirty-six years old, is living in 
Johnsonville, North Carolina. She was a grown 
up young lady at the time of Braddock’s defeat, 
and remembers the incidents of that period 
perfectly weil. 





without constantly realizing fres ulses 
to love than ermgghee ey hens voce WA 
pony eminent hr throughout the — id > 
ties, an world, to 
be obtained in no other way.— Vermont Watchman. — 


Tur Ace or Gorn.—The motto of the pres- 





ent day is— 
- & Pat money in and cut a 
seeeeaies he Anan pemptnansioa 





OG Mr. F. Guzason has removed his office 
from Tremont Street to 292 Washington Street. 





Seal is | 


BALLOU'’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION 

For the present week embraces the following contents: 
A Tale of 1612. “A highly ineorsatne stacy of events dur. 
—— — Britain. By Mra Canouina 


«Phere ie n tne i = sake oey bi Mrs. 8 
no . 8. 
p. 4 present,” a story by Mrs. 
wee 8 oe a translation from the 
‘Revolutionary Reminiscences of Eilsabeth City, New 
“Lames on seeing Mrs. Keller in ‘The Triumph of Ge- 
’? by W. H. C. Hosmer. . 
* in Julia,” @ tale by Sanan Hammonn. 
“The Disenthralled,” a story by Vuaaan 0. Baron. 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 


A fine pastoral engraving depicting the River Side. 


A teries of sketches in Elizabeth City, New Jersey ; giving 
the Court House and Presbyterian Ouereh 
cen’ the Chancel- 





Presbyterian Chareh. 
Portrait of Alexandre Dumas, the noted French novel 
writer and dramatist. 


A characteristic representation of a California Cabin at 
the Mines. 


View of a Summer Mouse and Pagoda in the island of 
Whampoa, China. 


A reliable picture of the Harbor of Dover, England, 
tiem the Weewern Estate, iy — 


* The Pictorial is for sale at all the Periodical Depots 
Py Sa yom ong A pada yin 


(> One of Tae FraG, and one copy of the Prcro- 
mahi, whet token Shqether, S96 O600 per cxoem. 





Foreign Items. 


The Sultan of Turkey has re-established the 
navigation of the Euphrates from Bagdad to 


The epidemic which now prevails at Madeira, 
is said to have carried off in less than a month 
2000 persons from a population of 15,000. 

An attempt at insurrection was lately made in 
whantin shealign pan te Aa: by ten thas os 

were 8 ut to t ens de 
Armes at Orbitello.” ; 7 

We hear sf disturbances in Sicily, and of col- 
lision bétween \the Swiss and Neapolitan troops, 
and that in consequence two war steamers had 
left Naples for Palermo in all haste. 

The damage to the vine in the wine-growing 
districts of France and Germany by the oidium 
and coulour has been very and the yield of 
wine will be much less year than in former 
years. 

The Emperor Louis Napoleon has despatched 
= pr ae a ag ee the Pre , or- 

pg them ive m terms, 
to aloe all the Protestants within + samt iain 
ive districts the free and undisturbed exercise of 
their religion. 


Mr. Boutenieffe, the Russian ambassador, ar- 
rived at Constantinople on the 20th of August. 
The Russians have not evacuated the roads - 
ing to Fayazida. Kars was completely evacu- 
ated on the 4th of August. The fortifications 
were left untouched, ~ 

A letter from Turin on the 22d ult., says: 
‘Piedmont is arming and making warlike prep- 
arations, as if she were on the eve of a new col- 
lision. The fortifications of Alessandria and 
Cassale are rapidly advancing. ‘The troops are 
employed in constructing the works.” 

Ata recent meeting in the Academy of Sciences 
at Paris, M. Boussingault, while anal some 
7 of water brought from the Dead Sea, de- 
¢ that Commodore L ‘8 exponent had 
thrown more light on the gor. ba topography 
of that region any the world has yet seen. 





Dewdrops of Wisdom. 


Hear one side, and you will be in the dark; 
hear both sides, and all wiil be clear. 

Blessed is she who has a mother’s care, a fa- 
ther’s house, and a brother’s affection. 

Love is blind, and Hymen is the oculist that 
generally manages to open its eyes. 

He who labors with the mind governs others; 
be labors with the body is governed by 

ers, 


Excess of ceremony shows want of breeding. 
That civility is best’ which exclades all superfiu- 
ous formality. 

To be useful, one must be good. Virtuo is 
the mainspring of all right action, and he who 
has his heart right loves two act right. 

If we did but know how little some enjoy of 
the great things they possess, there would not be 
so much envy in the world. 

To be candid, speak of the present as thou; 
they were absent ; to be charitable, speak of 
absent as though they were present. 

The heart of woman draws to itself the love 
of others as the diamond drinks the sun’s 
rays—only to réturn them in tenfold strength 
and beauty. : 

Men of courage, men of sense, and men of 
letters are frequent; but a true gentleman is 
what one seldom sees. He is properly a com- 
pane of the various good qualities that embel- 

h mankind. 


There is a perennial nobieness, and even sa- 
credness in work. Nothing else can elevate man- 
hood, say what you will. In idleness, politics, 
literature, religion, we must work if we would be 
anything or do anything. 





Joker's Budget. 


are particular in Schenectady. A bo 
—— pe Monday for spitting into the 
canal. 

A baker has invented a new kind of yeast. It 
makes bread so light that a pound of it weighs 
only four ounces. 

A southern editor thinks his children are cher- 
ubim and seraphim, for, he says, “they con- 
tinually do cry. 

Ail a man has to do in these days to pass for 
a genius, is to button his coat behind and wear 
his hat wrong side out. 

It is decidedly provoking to have a fly light 
on your nose just as the daguerreotypist pulls 
out his watch and says ‘‘ Now.” 

What's the difference between a bantum cock 
and a dirty housemaid? The one is a domestic 
fowl, the other a foul domestic. 

There is a firm in New Yo 
which is Lay, Hatch & Cluck. 
presumed to be all Shanghais. 

A man out West advertises a wild badger, by 

lacard, as follows: ‘‘a Bager from the Rocca 
ountins—etes ratts, et cetery.” 

A gentleman once observing that a person fa- 
——nA the musical profession led a aban- 
doned life, “Ay,” replied a wag, “‘ the whole tenor 
of his life has been base.” 

We direct the attention of those Benedicks 
who have very loquacious wives, to the follow- 
ing notice posted in a wholesale ham store in 
Pine Street—“ Tongues cured here.” 

A manufactarer in New York has succeeded 
in making such an improvement in the manu- 
facture of Britannia metal goods that, it is said® 


the name of 
clerks are 





he is obliged to warrant them not silver. 








Quill and Scissors. 
There are now in the city of Baltimore 143 
houses of public worship, of the follo de- 
nominations: Protestant Episcopal, 19; 
byterian, 17; Roman Catholic, 18; Methodist 


Kpiscopal, 40 ; Methodist Protestant, 5; African 
Methodist Episcopal, 5; Baptist, 9; Christian 
Charch, 1; Latheran, 9; German Reformed, 4; 


Evangelical Association, 4; Seamen’s Union 
Bethel, 1; Friends, 3; Universalist, 1; Unitari- 
an, | ; Swedenborgian, 1 ; Jewish Synagogues, 5. 

The Abingdon Virginian states that H. Jno. 
Thompson, of Sm county, Va., repaired to 
California to seek his fortune when the gold ma- 
nia first broke out in that region. He spent a 
year or two there without any apparent success, 
Before returning, he invested a small amount in 
land. A few days “eo he received information 
that his land is in heart of the richest gold 
region yet discovered, and is valued at $300,000. 

In Spain the Cabinet is a itself of the 
resources of the law of desam tion, secu- 
larizing the ecclesiastical property formerly held 
in mortmain. The law is being rigorously put 
in execution. The Junta of moralization 
holds two meetings every week and disposes of 
a large amount of property. 

E. T. Reed, Esq., cashier of the Smithfield 
Union Bank, has in his possession a one dollar 
note on that bank, which is nearly forty-nine years 
old, having been issued January 1, 1808. It is 
— : thet this Se ee 
session of two persons, father daughter, dur · 
ing this entire time, 

The Halifax Journal says the submerged wires 
we taste — 
wo mirably, yment; an 
that the other and still greater experiment 


tween Newfoundland and Cape Breton has been 
quite su 


ington,” recently made the best throw ever made 


by any machine, Forcing water th four 
hundred and forty feet of hose, she threw 
an inch and a nozele tvo hundred and 
forty-four feet 

In Candia, N. H., lately, a party of five 
men went outa gunning, and a lobe 


tween two of the number, named 
and Albin O. Bean. Patten shot 
thigh, near the groin. He died 
ay. 


t 


g 
F 

5 

i 


The sugar crop at New Orleans, this 
fallen off nearly or quite 
hogsheads. The total receipts of cotton 
same port are 1,759,288 bales, which is at 
crease of nearly a half million bales. 

The statistics of Great Britain show that from 
the ecssation of the famine in 1847 ap to 1854, 
the number of ma was continually on the 
increase ; and that in the latter year, for the first 
time in seven years, they began to decline. 

Dr. Henry A. Remsay, formerly a physician 
of large —* in Columbia aie j Ga. and 


ae 


also ‘an editor, was recently in Mobile 
for committing numerous , and to avoid 
a trial he committed suicide in prison, 


Fred. Coller, who lives on Petty’s Plains, in 
Deerfield, and is worth $2000, was t in the 
act of robbing a store in that town, held in 
$1000 for . He stabbed one of the men who 
arrested him, but not dangerously. : 

Seth Cheney, an artist of distinction, 
died at Manchester, Conn. His age was about 
55. Mr. Cheney’s drawings in crayon are said 
fo cena ey ee ee ee 

ind, : 
The London 


compete with en 


The anniv: of the battle of North Poine 
was celebrated at Baltimore, 12th ult. Themil- 
ary ded, and the Association of Defenders 
held their usual celebration on the battle-ground. 


The large brick Bos a mill of Messrs. Hall, 
Deering & Co., in Hampden, Me., was ewe dl 
destroyed by fire. The loss is over $80,000, 
which is partially covered by insarance, 

the ———— price —22 makes 
the crop o ger ed bales, Leng 
Cotton. 444,500 bales, and the crop of rice for 
the United States, 171,000 tierces. 

The Bangor Whig says: “ From present in- 
dications ans inns to — upon their pota- 
to crops, the present season, will be more general 
and severe than in any former year.” 

The Cincinnati Commercial says: ‘‘ Within 
the past three weeks nine marriages have been 
solemnized on the Fifth Street ferry boat.” 

Lieut. Gardner, of the U. 8. revenue cutter 
Taney, was lately drowaed in Savannah harbor 
by the upsetting of a boat; 

The real and personal property in Chicago is 
assessed at $28,675,024. 





Marriages, 





Tn this ¢' Rev. Mr. Burlinghem, Mr. Nathaniel 
Appleton oils dia A. Brewster. , 

By Rev. Dr. Ramdall, Mr. William R. Barker to Miss El- 
len ¥. Harrington. 

By Rev, Mr. Howe, Mr. Charles 8. Faulkner to Miss 
Mary E. Abbott. 

By Rev. Mr. Blaikie, Mr. George Wilson to Miss Isabella 
Haslett, both of Cam y 

By Rev. Mr Frothingham, Mr. D. Bradlee Yam Brunt 
te Mise Elen Curtis. 

By Rev. Mr. Richards, Mr. Robert A. Nicholas te Migs 
Serah J. Marsh 


At Charleston Rev, Mr. Ellis, He ° 
to Miss Bitsetecs aed: ——————— 


to ⸗ 
At Somerville, by Rev. Mr. Bradlee, Mr. Charles W. 
Carswell 0 hie Lacy Jane Pierce. 

At — — by Rey. Mr. Putnam, Mr. William E. 
Herriman, of Dubuque, Iowa, to Mise Harriet P. Black. 

At Essex, by Key. Mr. Prince, Mr. William C. Howard 
to Miss Sarah E. Anable. 

At Gloucester, by Rev. Mr. Melien, Mr. Edward Lafkin 
ht Newburyport, by Rev. Mr. Pike, Mr. Job A. Leigh- 

t New port. . Mr. e, Mr. John A. 

ton to Miss Harriet 4 , both of Georgetown. 

At Weston, by Rev Mr. Topliff, Mr. Augustus W. Brooks 
to Miss Sarah J. Maxwell. 

At North Adams, by Rev. Mr. Sanford, Mr. F. A. Bel- 
lows to Mrs Eliza Holmes. 

At Springfield, by Rev. Mr. Chiki, Mr. John Miller to 
Miss Caroline Peters. 


Deaths, 


In this city, Widow Lois Lodge, 86; Mrs. Caroline L. 
wife of Rev. William 0. Mosely, 47; Mr. 0. Carle. 
Lyman Whitney, 22; Widow Cather- 








ine G. Davis, 78; Sophronia D. Page. 
At Charlestown, . Caroline Oakman, 51; Miss Ra- 
chel Basset, 64. in a 
At Cambridgeport, Mr. William Parkin 
t Dorchester. , ; 


At Medford, Miss A. Bangs, 18. 

At ane Mra. Lydia M., wife of Leander C. Reming- 
ton, Esq., 31. 

At South Natick, Mrs. Mehitable B. Perry, 42. 

At art Mr. Thomas F. Plummer, of Newbury- 
port, 21. 

At Cohasset, Mrs. Caroline Augusta Stoddard, 21. 
At Westboro’, Widow Sarah Fay. 80. 
At Gloucester, Mr. William H. Robinson, 25. 
as — Dea. Thomas Hervey, 80; Mrs. Alice 


YY, BY. 
At Worcester, Mr. Daniel L. Lewis, 40. 
At New Bedford, Mrs. Alice, wife of Mr. John’ A. Bowle, 
65; Mrs. Abby G. D’ Wolf, 41. 
At Uxbridge, Mrs. Sarah, wife of Rev. Samuel Clarke. 
At Leicester. Waldo 


Mr. § 
At Springteld, Mr. William Loudigan, 40; Mrs. Electa 


Backett, 
Serene Paddock, 79. 


At Nan x 
At Monument, Mrs. Rebecca Perry, 67. 





At Middlesex Moe oe ag Adams, 81. 
At Taunton, Rev. Tucker, 66. 








Tn Cincinnati, the steam fire engine, “ Wash- 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE ROSES ARE FADING. 


* BY RORERT x. MCKAY. 





The roses are fading 
Like darkness at morn; 
The roses are fading, 
Their beauties are gone. 
Those ones that were brightest 
Are passing away; 
To cheer and delight us 
Why do they not stay? 


The queen among flowers, 


O why doth she leave us? 
Why will she not stay? 

When the parting doth grieve us, 
By hastening away. 


But thus it is ever, 
With ones that are dear; 
Death soonest doth sever 
The brightest ones here. 
The ones that are nearest 
And twined round the heart; 
Those ones that are dearest, 
The soonest depart. 


And so with the flowers, 

Like things here below; 
When we think they are ours, 
No more them we know. 

They leave us in mourning, 
The spots of their birth ; 
Still they leave us a warning 
How frail is all earth. 


[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


MY COUSIN ANNIE. 


BY MRS. MARY MAYNARD. 








“TI nave news for you, Mary,” said my fair 
young cousin, entering my room one morning 
with her sweet face all smiles and dimples, and 
something evidently amusing her very much. 

‘* Tt mast be very pleasant news to judge from 
your bright eyes, Annie, so let me hear it at 
once. Good news has been very scarce at Birch 
Hall of late days.” 

“TI am not certain that you will call it ‘ good,’ 
but it is none the less amusing.” And then she 
laughed outright. ‘Violet is very young to be 
married.” 

I was astounded at her words, and well I 
might be, for Violet was my cook, and all unri- 
valled as sho was in her profession, and setting 
aside her many other good qualities, she was | 
without exception the most hideously ugly black 
woman I ever beheld ; the African features were 
actually caricatured in her countenance, and not { 
even our long acquaintance with her could soften 
in the least the impression of her unchangeable 
ugliness. ‘That she should ever marry had not’ 
seemed to me within the bounds of possibility, 
and I felt inclined to doubt the truth of my | 
merry cousin’s communication. 

“T can see in your eyes that you don’t believe | 


me, Mary, but it certainly is true ; and the happy ¢ 
— just returned from California. He is 





cook on board some vessel, she says.” 

“You seem to be much interested in the 
match,” said I, a little crossly. 

I did feel annoyed at losing the best cook I 
had ever had, and could not help feeling vexed 
with Annie for appearing so delighted at what 
gave me uneasiness. It also struck me as some- 
thing strange, that the beautiful, wealthy, accom- 
plished Annie Weston should give even a pass- , 
ing thought to anything so far removed from her 
usual sphere of observation, as the marriage of 
my cook. In fact, I was quite puzzled to ac- 
count for it, and told her so. 

‘* We, dear Mary, we are such strangers to each 
other yet that it is no wonder you are unacquaint- 
ed with my ‘loves and aversions ;’ but know, 
O most doubting of cousins, that weddings are 
my chiefest delight in this world, my strongest 
passion ; that, in fact, I have a marriage mania. 
A wedding! My dear girl, what visions of cake 
and compliments, wine and white satin, kisses 
and kid gloves, bouquets and bridesmaids, the 
word calls up; what recollections of fun and 
flirtations, mirth and music, of pretty faces, mer- 
ry laughter, and happy hours. And yet, will you 
believe it,” and here her face lost its joyous ex- 
pression and became very sorrowful, “‘some of 
the most painful recollections of my life are con- 
nected with weddings. 

“T can scarcely remember when I first ac- 
quired this taste for weddings, but have a vague 
idea that it was from seeing my Sabbath school 
teacher united to our young minister, on which 
oceasion we children, some fifty or sixty in num- 
ber, were all invited to take tea in the great din- 
ing room of the bride’s father’s house, dnd where 
we all assembled, trying to look very stiff and 
womanly in our white dresses and flower wreaths, 
and where I tried to seem unconscious that my 
wreath was too large, taking sly opportunities to 
push it up on my head and keeping very still, 
until, unluckily, the ‘happy pair’ came in to 
speak to us, when in the excitement my unfortu- 
nate garland slipped down over my eyes, and 
from that unto my shoulders, where it remained 
in spite of all my efforts to put it in the proper 
place again. I have attended numerous wed- 
dings since then, and as I have promised to give 
you a sketch of my life, I think the best way 
will be to give you a short history of each of 
these affairs, as they will serve to illustrate my 
otherwise uninteresting story.” 

As I knew my cousin was an interesting “ story 
teller,” I willingly agreed to this pleasant propo- 
sition, only stipulating that she should commence 
at once with her history ; but this she would not 
agree to. “O, no, not this morning; but you 
make haste and get dressed while I tell Moses to 
get the carriage ont.” 

“Why, where are you going?’ I asked, in 
astonishment, 

“To the city; but there, don’t ask questions, 
and do haye your bonnet on when I come down.” 
And she hurried out of the room as if something 





— 2 her mind, while | 
—— wy spoiled pots eccentricities, that she had never 










































ing on my gloves, I hastily followed my little 
torment to the door, where our sable factotum 
was trying to soothe the impatience of the pranc- 
ing ponies. 

Seated and off, I found time to admire my 
beautiful cousin, as she leaned back in the car- 
riage and appeared lost in some interesting cal- 
culations, to judge from her frequent use of tab- 
let and pencil. 

It was a clear, cold, wintry day, and the frosty 
air gave a brighter hue to Annie’s fair cheek, 
and slightly tossed the bright, golden curls that 
clustered under the becoming little bonnet. And 
that bonnet itself, what a charming little contri- 
vance it was!—what a wonderful combination of 
blue velvet and black lace, ostrich plumes, 
French flowers and blonde bordering. But then 
everything that Annie Weston wore looked well 
on her, from the magnificent Cashmere ‘that she 
wrapped about her so carelessly to the little 
glove that seemed made for her hand, or the 
black satin slipper that so well became her pret- 
ty foot. And now while she is so busy with her 
pencil, I will take the opportunity of telling the 
reader a little more of the history of my fair 
cousin than he or she already knows. 

Annie Weston’s father was a captain in the 
British army, and having lost his wife at the 
time of his child’s birth, he ever after devoted 
himself to that child, and supplied as far as he 
could the place of the parent she had lost. His 


. love for his daughter was boundless, and conse- 


quently he always arranged that wherever his 
regiment was ordered there his child should also 
come, and being a man of handsome property, 
these journeys were made very delightful to the 
young lady, who knew but little of the hardships 
and miseries that so frequently attend. military 


life. 

As Captain Weston’s regiment had for many 
years been on foreign stations, and continually 
moving, Miss Annie had seen no small portion 
of the'world, and naturally of a happy disposi- 
tion and bright, intelligent mind, she had become 
at nineteen, a most interesting and agreeable 
companion. ‘To her father, she was the sun- 
shine and joy of his existence. With him her 
word was law—hence her wilful ways,—and to 
please her, his constant aim and attention. 

It was at this time that the Eastern war broke 
out, and several of the regiments stationed at 
the ‘‘ British Colonies in North America ”’ were 
summoned home and despatched to India. Cap- 
tain Weston was overwhelmed with anguish 
when the order came for their immediate embark- 
ation (I should have said before that they were 
at this time at Bermuda), and knowing well the 
impossibility of his daughter’s going with him 
into the interior, and the dangers that would 
surround her if left alone at Calcutta, in that 
strange land, without one friend, and liable at 
any moment to fall a victim ‘to the death-dealing 
fevers that prove so fatal to European constitu, 
tions in India, all these considerations induced 
him to leave her in America under my care and 
protection. 

For three years I had led a very quiet life in 
the comfortable home left me by my husband, 
and so contented was I with the state of my af- 
fairs that I felt some little selfish regret when my 
cousin’s letter arrived, asking me to take charge 
of his young daughter. I was his only near rel- 
ative, and the moving appeals that he made to 
my feelings were not to be denied. I wrote to 
him immediately, consenting to take the respon- 


’ sibility, and sympathizing with him in the keen 


suffering such a parting must bring. 

I immediately made preparations for the arri- 
val of this strange cousin, of whose existence I 
had hardly ever heard before, and recollecting 
that she was motherless, and with scarcely a fe- 
male relation, save myself, in the world, I reso- 
lutely banished all regrets about my invaded sol- 
itude, and when she came, gave her as warm a 
welcome as my calm, reserved habits would 
allow. There was soon a great change in my 
hitherto quiet, steady-going household, and this 
change was brought about by the presence of 
my beautiful charge, who effectually banished 
gloom and silence from the old mansion, and in 
their place brought sunshine and mirth. 

But I have devoted space enough to these re- 
marks, and will let Annie tell her own stories in 
her own way. I was soon enlightened as to the 
cause of our hasty journey to the city on the 
morning I have mentioned, and could not for- 
bear laughing to myself as I saw of what her 
purchases consisted. It was all very well to 
give Violet a white dress and ribbons, but the 
sight of an enormous pair of gloves, a quantity 
of delicate blonde, and a magnificent white rose, 
quite overset my gravity, and I volunteered 
some remonstrances that were very coolly disre- 
garded. My wilful cousin paid for her pur- 
chases, had them placed in the carriage by the 
bowing and obsequious shopman, and in five 
minutes more we were on our way home. 

“ Wont she be a beautiful bride ?” was the first 
remark my hopeful companion made. 

“ But, my dear girl, don’t you think you could 
have given Violet something more suitable— 
something she could have worn afterwards ?” 

“There now, no lectures; you know I can’t 


stand them. Besides, Violet is the vainest crea- 


ture I ever knew, and I am determined her love 
of finery shall be gratified for once. Only fancy 
her great black head decorated with such a cap 
as I intend to make her, and that beautiful rose 
in contrast with her horrible face! Of all the 
weddings I ever saw, I know this will be the 
best.” And she laughed long and loudly at the 
ridiculous picture her fancy had conjured up. 

As it was useless to expect anything rational 
from Annie until the momentous preparations 
for ‘‘ Sweet Violet's” wedding were well under 
way, I lent all the assistance I could; and at 
last had the satisfaction of seeing the little wil- 
ful beauty quietly seated at the formidable task 


‘ of hemming the fair bride’s snowy flounces, of 
- which there appeared to be an indefinite number, 


and the first of which she so daintily held in her 
little fingers. 
I mast here just mention, as an illustration of 


in her life made herself a dress, or in fact scarce- 
F any article of attire; that she had a great dis- 
like to that delight of more domestic and steadier 





feminines, viz., a quiet afternoon’s sewing ; and 
yet she voluntarily undertook the preparation of 
my Violet’s “bridal array,” and that with an 
intense iriterest that actually puzzled me to ac- 
count for. 

"I know yon are dying for a story this after- 
noon, my most patient cousin, and as all virtues 
ought to be rewarded, your’s shall not be the 
exception. But, seriously, I don’t feel in a very 
sprightly humor to-day, 60 if you have no objec- 
tion, I will give you a little history that I allud- 
ed to the other day, when I said that one of the 
most painful memories of my life was connected 
with a marriage. Perhaps you don’t know—and 
if you don’t, I must tell you—that three years 
ago this winter, we were at Quebec, and papa 
quite unexpectedly met an old friend in the per- 
son of a Major McIntire, who had left the army 
and settled down on a comfortable little farm in 
Upper Canada, on the banks of a river between 
Lake Simcoe and- Georgian Bay. 

“Tt did not require much persuasion to indace 
papa to let me accept the old major’s warm invi- 
tation to return home with him and see his chil- 
dren,—said children, by the way, being half a 
dozen full grown men and women, not one of 
whom acknowledged to less than six feet alti- 
tude, and of whom I must confess I stood in 
most abject fear for the first forty-eight hours 
after my arrival; but their warm-hearted kind- 
ness soon made me forget their dangerous size, 
and finding that they had none but the kindest 
intentions, I overcame the imaginary terrors 
that at first made me ran for my life, if one of 
the ‘ boys’ even looked towards me. 

‘I must not stop to tell you all the sleighing 
parties, skating parties, dancing parties, quilting 
parties and sewing parties I attended that win- 
ter. In fact, our lives were one constant round 
of excitement, and as that is an atmosphere I 
was born to live in, you may be sure I lost no 
opportunity of dipping into the cup of pleasure 
so freely offered to me. 

“One only drawback theve was! to my 'détight, 
and that was the uncommon scarcity of wed- 
dings. The very height of my expectations 
would be crowned, if I could only see a real 
country wedding, and when hope had almost 
given way to despair, the welcome news was 
announced at the breakfast table one morning, 
that the owner of the next farm was about to 
take unto himself a wife, and that the affair 
would come off on the evening of the third day 
hence. mete 

“ At first it seemed too good news to be true ; 
but-when a formal invitation came, with a special 
reference to “‘ Miss Weston,” there was no long- 
erroom to doubt, and we were at once plunged 
into a sea of confused preparation, of which I 
have but a very indistinct recollection, save that 
there was an indefinite quantity of pink and blue 
muslin cut up, and that Mr. Allan McIntire 
brought new plaid vest of the most 
alarming giving me an unpleasant im- 
pression that he was partly enveloped in flames. 
The eventful evening arrived at last, and as the 
weather had 
three days, it W “not considered safe to cross 
the river on the ice as we had always done, and 
a longer route; that took us over a beautiful 
bridge, was preferred. 

‘On arriving at the house of the bride’s father, 
we found quite a large party assembled, includ- 
ing the minister; but the hero of the evening, 
Walter Allison, had not made his appearance. 


The bride was a pretty, little, delicate thing, .. 


with dark blue eyes, that filled with tears every 
time she looked at her mother, and soft, shiny 
brown hair that needed no ornament to add to 
its beauty. 

“T had felt so mach satisfaction, and indulged 
in so much excitement, that the reaction that 
now took place occasioned me to feel quite sad, 
and I sat in a shady corner of the room watch- 
ing the fine young bride, as she quietly moved 
about among her friends, with a strange forebod- 
ing at my heart that I could in no way account 
for; How much longer I could have borne these 
distressing sensations I am unable to say, but 
just as I was deliberating on the propriety of 
going across the room and joining a party, who, 
in low tones and with much suppressed laughter, 
appeared to be enjoying themselves very well, a 
loud, rumbling noise filled the air, causing every 
one to start to their feet, while a dozen voices 
exclaimed with one accord, ‘The river! the 
river !—the ice! the ice ! 

“‘ The first roaring was succeeded by a louder 
noise, like heavy thunder, and then came a crash 
that shook the house to the foundation, and 
every one rushed to the door and out on the lit- 
tle field in front of the house, where they could 
overlook the rushing and roaring waters that 
now swept past, carrying enormous masses of 
ice, sometimes high out of the dark stream, and 
again tumultnously rolling over and over each 
other, 

The crashing and thunder-like sounds were 
awful in the extreme, and for some minutes not 
a word could be heard by any of our party. 
But gradually, as the waters grew tlearer, the 
noise became less, and the first thing I heard 
was Allan McIntire shouting in my ear some- 
thing in which the words ‘ Walter’ and ‘on the 
the ice’ were painfully distinct. I could not 
hope to make him hear me, but I knew by his 
look that he understood my mute assent, and 
that we shared the same fear. 

“The moon, which all the evening had been 
hazy and dull, now shone out bright and clear, 
and we all saw the dark figures of a number of 
men moving about the opposite bank, and from 
the flashing of lights, and hurrying to and fro, it 
was evident that something was wrong. One 
glance at young MclIntire’s pale countenance 
and eager eyes was enough for me, and with.a 
sickening faintness at my heart, I returned to 
the house. 

“TI cannot describe the look of utter despair 
that had settled on the young bride’s fair face, 
or the helpless grief that showed itself in her 
attitude, as she sat with her head leaning on her 
mother’s arm, and her hands, weak and nerve- 
less, hanging at her sides. 

“ There was something singular in the general 
conviction that seized the wedding party, that 
young Allison had ‘met with some dreadful acci- 


| wgusually mild for the last: 


dent, for as yet we had no proof of such misfor- 
tune, save that he had not made his appearance 
among us. But those who attempted to com- 
fort their friends with this suggestion, did it 
with pale faces and trembling voices, and all 
felt that silence and patience were the only re- 
sources left us. It came at last, the expected 
blow, but none the less severe that we had looked 
for it. 

“ There was a sound of many horses in fierce, 
wild galloping—a shout, loudly answered from 
the groups within and without the house, and 
then the door was flung open, and a dozen pale, 
dripping figures burst in among the now terrified 
and screaming guests. One, only, of all the 
females present was calm and tearless, and that 
was the pale young girl, whose bright hopes the 
past few hours had so cruelly crushed. 

*« There’s a jam at the lower bridge,’ said the 
foremost of the intruders, in low, hurried tones. 
‘Come, every man of you, we may yet save the 
body 

“The pale girl had half crossed the floor to- 
wards the speaker, but as these words rung 
through the room, she fell lifeless at-his feet, 
and was carried to her chamber, while the hur- 
ried tramping, and then the dull silence, told us 
that the stranger’s request had not been unheed- 
ed. Wearily, wearily the long hours that night 
dragged past; but daylight came at last, and 
with it the party from their unsuccessful search. 

“It was my first experience in sorrow, and 
months passed ere I could recover from the 
effects of the shock received that dreadful night. 
It was an awful awakening from the childish 
dream that I had indulged so long, of earthly 
happiness ; but time soothed my shattered nerves, 
and at last I could listen calmly to the sequel of 
this sad story, as it was told'to me by Miss Mc- 
Intire, some three or four months after my return 
home. The young bride had long wavered be- 
tween life and death, but at last the worst dan- 
ger was over, and she once more moved about 
her home, silent and uncomplaining, but with 
feeble steps and bowed form, as though her 
great sorrow had bereft her of strength or sup- 
port. The mother—Walter Allison’s mother— 
had gone down with ‘sorrow to the grave. It 
was too heavy a blow for the poor widow, whose 
only hope and comfort he was, and from that 
dreadful night she lost all interest in worldly 
affairs, and was only impatient to leave the scene 
of her sorrows, 

“TI thought I never should like weddings 
again, that my passion was completely cured ; 
but change of scene, and the constant round of 
visitors and visiting, that papa liked so well, 
drove my sad thoughts away, and in less than a 
year afterwards, I had a hand in a little romance 
that nobody suspected anything about. But I 
shall not tell you any more stories to-day, for I 

t sew fast enough while I talk, and you 
know there is no time to be lost.” 


“T am only going to give you a little sketch 
to-day, Mary; so don’t be disappointed if it 
does not come up to your expectations. It is a 
particularly interesting recollection for me, as I 
was a prominent actor in the affair, but to you 
it may seem dull, Nearly twelve months after 
my visit to Upper Canada, we were in —, 
and I renewed an acquaintance I had formed 
some three years previously, with a Mrs. Captain 
Belson. 

“As Mrs. Belson had no family, was very 
} rich, lived in splendid lodgings, and was very 
fond of me, it pleased papa that I should often 
go to see her; but though we kept up an appar- 
ent friendship, it was all on one side, I never 
liked her, and it was no use for me to try to. 
The most extravagant, careless, fretful, repining 
disposition that you could imagine, would fall 
far short of Mrs. Belson’s ; and yet she was sur- 
rounded by every luxury that wealth could com- 
mand, or the most capricious taste could fancy. 

“To her husband she was not even civil at 
times, and the only earthly thing she appeared 
to love was an asthmatic spaniel, so fat and lazy 
that life seemed a burden to it. She kept a 
young girl purposely to wait on herself, to read 
to her, and to be scolded when she had nobody 
else to vent her ill temper on. I was much 
struck with the beauty of this poor victim, and 
on learning her history, felt a deep interest in 
her. She was an orphan, and one of a large 
family, who, on the death of their father, had 
been obliged to leave a comfortable home to seek 
a living in the city. Having been recommended 
to Mrs. Belson by a lady who took an interest 
in her, she was gladly taken and offered such 
wages as she did not feel herself justified in re- 
linquishing, hard as her lot proved to be. 

“There was a look of patient tronble in her 
large black eyes that always made me feel un- 
happy, and I sincerely wished that I might in 
some way be of service to the poor slave of my 
friend’s caprices. I little thought, then, how 
soon my wish would be granted. 

«In answer to a hurried note from Mrs. Bel- 
son one morning, I went directly after breakfast 
to see her, and foand her in the last stage of ill tem- 
per, so perfectly exhausted with rage that she 
was all but speechless. On inquiring the cause 
of this display, I learned from Laurie, her 
French dressing-maid, that poor Bessie Mason 
had confessed to her mistress, the night before, 
that she had a lover, that he was a soldier, and 
worse than all that he was one of those under 
orders to leave, and for whom the transport was 
waiting in our harbor. Laurie did not attempt 
to describe the scene of the previous night, but 
shrugged her shoulders and nodded her head in 
a manner that was very expressive. 

“* Bessie go, madam, de fit after de fit,’ was 
her mode of describing Mrs. Belson’s hysterics. 

“Finding I could be of no service, I went 
home and spent the day in sorrowful regrets 
over the fate of my pretty favorite. I knew she 
would not be allowed to go in the vessel, nor 
would her lover be allowed to marry her even 
under a promise that she should remain behind. 
I puzzled my head all day about her, and when 
evening came, was as far from a satisfactory 
conclusion as ever. 

“Papa was on duty, and I had no one to ad- 
vise with; but I was very glad afterwards that 





ts happened 20; for after the servant had carried 





away my tea things, and.I had composed myself 
for the evening with a good fire, a bright light 


and a pleasant ‘book, I was startled by-a 


knock at the door, and before I could aa 
my volume, my parlor door was — open- 
ed, and in came Bessie Mason. 

“ There was a wildness in her Bisck eyes that 
almost frightened me, and as she stood for an 
instant and looked steadily in my face, I saw 
that her countenance was deathly pale, and not 
a vestige of color remained even in her lips. . It 
was but an instant she stood ; the next moment 
she was on the carpet at my feet, grasping my 
hands in hers, and with the tears streaming 
down her face. 

“Help me! help me, Miss Weston—you aro 
the only friend I have now.’ 

“Sit down calmly, Bessie, and tell me what 
the trouble is,’ I replied, trying to steady my 
voice and to raise her from the floor, 

-“*No, no—I shall never be calm again. Do 
not ask me to get up until you say you will help 
me.’ 

“*T will help you, Bessie, as far as I can, but 
I am afraid my influence will be of no service to 
you. If it was our regiment, now, papa might 
be able to do something for you.’ 

**«No one but you can help me, Miss Weston, 
for Colonel Martin positively forbade William to 
get married, and we were married last night.’ 

“«O, Bessie!’ I exclaimed, really frightened 
now ; for I knew the consequences of such diso- 
bedience, ‘I #m afraid you have done wrong to 
let William disobey such orders.’ 

“*No, no! not wrong. I could not have 
lived here, knowing he was going away off to 
the war alone. You would not say I had done 
wrong if you ever loved any one as I love him.’ 

“* Well, I am very glad I never did love any- 
body, Bessie; but that does not prevent my 
pitying you, and I will do anything at all for 
you if you will only tell what it is you want.’ 

“*T want to go with him, Miss Weston, and I 
must go; but I cannot carry out my plans un- 
less some one will assist me a little; and since 
my sisters have found out that I was keeping 
company with a soldier, they wont speak to me, 
nor let me come to the house; and so, in my 
trouble, I thought of you, Miss Weston—for you 
always seem as if you liked me, and that’s why 
I took the liberty of coming here to-night.’ 

“¢ Well, that’s all right enough, Bessie, and I 
am glad you thought of me; but even now, I 
don’t see how I can help you. What are your 
plans? 

“*T am going on board the vessel to-morrow 
as a sailor boy.’ 

“* Why, Bessie, they will find you out and 
send you on shore in half an hour. I am afraid 
that plan wont answer.’ 

“¢Q, I have thought of all that, and William 
says that one of the ship’s boats will be ashore 
to take in some of the officers from the ‘ Lower 
Fort ;’ that I must be there and ask them to 
take me to the ship with them, and when once 
out to seg they can’t send me back.’ 

“There was something in Bessie’s plan that- 
rather interested me, and I willingly assisted her 
to make the necessary disguise—cutting off her 
beautifal black hair to the proper length, and 
collecting such articles as she had forgotten to 
bring with her, viz., a pair of worsted mittens 
and a colored comforter for her neck, as they 
were all helps to assist in the disfiguring process. 

“TI did not tell papa anything about my pro- 
ject, as I thought it was not worth while to in- 
volve him it, and he could do no.good. Bessie 
slept in my room, unknown to any one, and at 
early dawn we were up and busy with our prep- 
arations. The transport was to sail at eight 
o’clock, and we had three miles to ride before 
we could reach the place of appointment; but 
as papa went on board to spend the last few 
hours with his friends, we had an excellent op- 
portunity to carry out our designs undisturbed. 

“* Bessie’s lover had provided her with a sailor 
suit, which was twice too large for her, but we 
covered up all defects under an overcoat that. 
Mrs. Belson’s brother had left at our house, and 
for the appropriation of which I promised to be 
answerable. 

“You know I am not of a very nervous tem- 
perament, but I can assure you my heart beat 
quickly as we left the house and walked to the 
coach stand. Bessie was admirably disguised, 
and the knowledge of her danger seemed to in- 
spire her with courage ; for she stepped with a 
firm resolution, as if prepared to dare the worst. 
I wore her bonnet and shawl, with a thick veil 
drawn over my face, and at that hour in the” 
morning did not fear meeting with any of my 
acquaintances. 

“Our ride was a silent one, both hearts being 
too full for words. We stopped within a few 
rods of the landing place below the fort, where I 
paid and dismissed the driver, and then, as we ° 
stood on the rising ground, we could see the tall 
masts and snowy sails of the transport, just 
coming round the point, while over the blue 
waves came the expected boat, tossing the white 
spray from her bows, and steering directly for 
us, and at the same moment a party of gentle- 
men came round a sudden turn in the road on ” 
their way to the landing. I never felt so much 
at a loss what to do in my life, for their inquisi- 
tive glances disconcerted me, and I felt that one 
wrong move now, and poor Bessie’s hopes were 
at an end. 

“ They passed us, gaily laughing and chatting, 
all but one, and he, after a moment’s hesitation, 
came up to where we stood, and very politely 
asked if we wanted to ‘send a message by the 
boat.’ There was sométhing in his tone and 
manner so kind and friendly, that I instantly 
resolved to ask his assistance, and in a few words 
told him that the boy wanted to go on board, 
but I feared the sailors would refuse to take him. 
He gave one quick glance at Bessie, and another 
at me, and I saw that our secret was known ; 
but my fears were as instantly relieved, for he 
turned carelessly towards the landing, and said : 

“* Twill do my best to persuade them to take 
him. But come, my lad, we must not keep them 
waiting—the boat is here,’ 

“TJ held out my hand to Bessie, and I saw 
the stranger smile as his eyes rested on my fin- 
gers with their beautiful rings, so dreadfully im 
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contrast with my common bonnet and shawl, 
bat again he turned away, and I knew that I 
might trust him. 

“ «7 am not going on board myself, but I feel 
certain that my friends will interest themselves 
for this young man.’ He bowed low, and I 
hastened away. 

“ For twenty minutes I hurried up the hill on 
_ my homeward way, and then. I stopped to look 
for the vessel, She was just opposite where I 
stood, and half way between her and the shore 
was the boat, and—O joy !—there was my sail- 
or boy’s rough fur cap, in striking contrast to 
the glazed hats of the men end the neat military 
caps of the officers. Again I hastened on my 
way, and now, the excitement over, I could not 

keep back the troublesome tears that blinded 
me. A quick step at my side startled me, and 
there was my new friend. _- 

“ Before I could speak, he raised his cap, and 
with the most respectful bow, begged leave to 
accompany me ‘o the city. 

“You must pardon my presumption, but I 
am confident you are not used to walking unat- 
tended, nor is it proper that you should do so on 
this road.’ 

“T felt annoyed: for a moment, but thinking 
how kindly he had relieved my anxiety a few 
minutes before, I conquered my pride and ac- 
cepted his offer of escort as candidly as he had 
made it. We stopped for an instant to take a 
last look at the noble ship, now under full sail 
and fast leaving the land ; and then, as we pur- 
sued our walk, I told him Bessie’s story, taking 
care not to give him any clue to my own name. 

I guessed your secret,’ he said, laughing. 

“<7 knew you did,’ I answered. ‘But now 
that I am within the city, I cannot consent to 
— — 

“And so we parted, Mary, and I have never 
seen him since. We soon after went to Bermn- 
da, and when I told papa what I had done, I 
was very careful not to say much about my po- 
lite friend, for he had such objections to my 
making acquaintances among his military friends 
that I thought the least said the better. 

“Bessie wrote to me when they arrived. in 
India. She was not discovered until they were 
far out to sea, and then the gentlemen with 
whom she had come on board, interested them- 
selves so much about her that one of the officer’s 
wives took her under her protection. The ladies 
all joined in fitting her out with plenty of clothes, 
and she was comfortably cared for during the 
whole voyage.” 

“ And did you never learn the ‘name of your 
hero, Annie ?” 

“No. I never dared to make inquiries. Be- 
sides, there were so many officers in garrison at 
that time that it would have been useless to at- 
tempt to find out by describing him.” 

“And have you never felt as if you would 
like to see him again?” 

“T have, many times. Often, when out rid- 
ing with papa, I have looked up at the grim 
_ walls of the old fort, and wondéted if he was 
there yet, and once when Iwas shopping in 
H—, with some ladies of out acquaintance, 
thought Z-caw-him chossingdie-verect; but’l 
was mistaken, and they teased me not a little for 
starting and turning pale at the sight of the 
handsome Captain Belmont, But what makes 
you ask me so many questions about him, 
Mary ?” 

“ Because I think I can tell you the name of 
your unknown cavalier.” 

“ Nonsense, Mary, you don’t mean it.” 

“T do, indeed. I once heard a young gentle- 
man speak of that adventure in this very room, 
and from one circumstance of his seeing your 
hand, I know it must be the same. I could not 
attempt to repeat all he said about the ‘little 
white fingers’ that so cleverly betrayed you; 
‘but he is quite as anxious to discover who the 
‘unknown’ is as you are.” * 

“ But his namie, Mary—his name.” 

“ Captain Percival Stewart, and he is the only 
son of that dear old Mrs. Stewart that we went 
to call on last week.” 

“ What! at the little Paradise ?” 

“ Yes.” 

The day came at last, so anxiously looked for 
by my cousin, when Violet was to become Mrs. 
Oxsar Diggs, and I was to lose the best cook I 
ever had. 

It was not until the very last minute that 
Annies was satisfied with her arrangements, and 
then having hung up the last garland, and pin- 
ned the bride’s last white ribbon, she ran up to 
her room, and in a few minutes. came down 
again, looking so fair and beautiful with her 
white dress and sunny curls, that I could not 
help clasping her in my arms and kissing her 
again and again, She was in high spirits and 
laughed and ‘talked with almost childish glee 
about tae grand wedding, the beauty of the 
bride, and the comic Gravity of the whole party 
assembled on the occasion. 

She had insisted on bearing the expense of 
the little festival herself, only getting my per- 
mission to hold it at our house, and several 
times during the evening she “came to tell me 
‘how pleasant it was to see people happy. “I am 
‘80 happy myself that I enjoy seeing the others 
‘merry, too. 1 feel to-night as if 1 should never 
be sad again in the world. 

Poor child, — —— sleet evening, che Tay 
prostrate and weeping on her couch, in silence 
and darkness, suffering the keenest sorrow that 
could rend her heart.. Her father, her kind, in- 
dulgent father, was no more! He had died on 
‘shipboard, and his child in the first paroxysm of 


her grief, wildly reproached herself for not ac- | 


companying him. It was a severe blow, and for 
months I tried in vain to cheer her drooping 
spirits, and divert her mind from the one sad 
thought that continaally occupied her. 

The spring came with its birds and flowers, 
but my cousin had lost all interest in her once 
loved empleyments, and passed the beautiful 
days in her chamber, with closed doors and dark- 
ened windows, I was unceasing ‘in my endeav- 
ore to save lier from the consequences ef her 
injurions indulgence of sorrow, and ene day 
heard some news frem a gossiping neighbor that 
at 
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I hastened to Annie’s room and asked her to 
accompany me on a visit to a sick friend. I 
expected a refusal, and was prepared to meet it, 
and.so pressingly urged my request that she at 
last complied, though very unwillingly. I gave 
her no time to repent of her promise, but hurried 
her off, and kept her so busy talking that our 
walk seemed much shorter than it really was. 

Looking with astonishment at the house where 
we stopped, she asked, eagerly, was “ Mrs. Stew. 
art ill?” but our entrance prevented my giving 
her an answer, and as the lady herself came for- 
ward to meet and welcome us, Annie said no 
more until we entered the pretty little parlor, 
where we found an occupant in the shape of a 
very handsome, but exceedingly feeble and deli- 
cate looking young man. 

One glance at my cousin’s face was sufficient ; 
I saw she recognized the stranger; and I intro- 
duced them, watching at the same time the effect 
of her voice on the poor invalid, for as such had 
Percival Stewart returned to his home. After 
we had conversed some time, Percival appeared 
to discover something familiar in his compan- 
ion’s tone and manner, for fixing his dark eyes 
on her, he asked her if it was not possible that 
they had met before. Annie blushed, and I hast- 
ened to say that it was very probable they had. 

* T have almost lost my memory, and in. fact 
my mind has become quite shattered from long 
suffering, but still I have a faint recollection of 

Miss Weston somewhere before. I wish 
I could remember clearly.” He put his hand 
to his head, and laid back again on his sofa 
cushions with a heavy sigh. 

I saw the tears in Anniec’s eyes as she bent 


] over him and half whispered, “Can I help you 


to remember?” She had drawn off her glove, 
and as his eyes fell on the thin white hand, a 
flush of joy for a moment dyed his pale cheek. 

“I searched for you till searching was vain, 
and now when I am dying you have come to 
comfort me.” 

He pressed the little hand to his cheek, and 
closed his eyes as if weary with the effort of 


At this moment, Mrs. Stewart came to the 
door and beckoned me out. She was suffering 
much anxiety, and eagerly asked my opinion of 
the state of her son’s health. 

' “ He has so little hope that Iam afraid to in- 
dulge ‘any myself. God help me if my boy 
should die! He is my all!” 

I comforted the mother as well as I could, 
and after some further conversation, we returned 
to the parlor. 

Percival still held my cousin’s hand, and I 
fancied, as we entered the room, that I saw him 
press it to his lips. Annie drew down her veil 
and rose to go. 

“You will come again soon? Your visit has 
done me good already.” 

On my way home I asked my cousin what she 
thought of him. 

‘He is dying from low spirits and disappoint- 
ment,” she replied. 

“We must try to cure the first, and he will 
soon be able to bear the last.” 

“Mary, you will think it strange conduct, bnt 
T have promised Percival Stewart that I will be 
his wife if he lives to claim my hand. I do not 
think he would have made such a hasty propos- 
al if he had been quite in his right mind ; but 
you see how weak he is, and I did not dare to 
refuse him.” 

“But you have done a very serious thing, my 
little girl. Are you sure that you can love Per- 
cival well enough to fulfil your promise ?”’ 

“ Quite sure, Mary.” 

It has always been my plan to let love affairs 
take their own course, having long ago come to 
the conclusion that interference does no good, 
and frequently much harm. I had known Cap- 
tain Stewart from his boyhood, had perfect con- 
fidence in his principles, and felt that my cousin 
could not bestow her hand and fortune on one 
more worthy. _ 

I soon saw a change in Annie myself. She 
no longer secluded herself to indulge in una- 
vailing grief, but joined me in my walks and 
rides as usual, and of course always accompa- 
nied me on my visits to the Stewarts. 

Percival was long an invalid; but when the 
autumn sun shone bright and warm on our pleas- 
ant old mansion, he had gained sufficient strength 
to return our visits, and wander through the fine 
old orchard, plucking the choicest fruit, and 
weaving garlands for Annie out of my most pre- 
cious flowers. They were married in the spring, 
and Annie’s home is in the “Little Paradise” 
she had so greatly admired. 

Percival never quite recovered his health, but 
their ample means prevents all necessity for his 
exertion, and with his books, his flowers, his 
music and his lovely wife, he finds numberless 
reasons to be thankful, and I believe has a grate- 
fal appreciation of his many blessings. 

Mrs. Stewart still holds her position as house- 
keeper and head of the family—Annie, with 
comic horror, having refused to touch the keys 
or assume the least control. I made no remark, 
but I knew that, with her usual tact, my cousin 
had done precisely what she knew would please 
her mother-in-law ; and I felt convinced that she 
would be a source of happiness to the old lady, 
who never was blessed with a daughter of her 
own. My opinion has proved correct. 

In the course of our acquaintance, Annie has 
told me a number of interesting recollections of 
military life, some of the best of which I intend 
at some future time to put into readable shape. 





THE GREATEST WONDER YET. 

fi pe cs. — — and all the fat women, dwarfs 
pe ese cy by a man now on exhi- 

7* at Havana, who was born without either 
legs or arms, but who, having tenaciously set 
himself to work to conquer the inconveniences 
natarally consequent —* such igs ai howe —* 
made himself a wonder by the variety of 


feats. Among other * he announces —* 


he is able to spin a top with such perfection that 
it will hit any spot named, to spin a dollar over 
a table, and put it in his left ear and take it out 
again, ago knot with a halter, to thread a 
needle, to ascend and descend a ladder, to un- 
cerk a bottle with a corkscrew, to load a fowling 


candle with a simplé wad—quite enough won- 
ders for a men without either legs 


Hingham 


Patriot. 


» OF put out a 


or arms.— { 
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THE MYSTEROUS RINGING. 
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BY EDGAR 8. FARNSWORTH. 





Ws were moving gently along over a smooth 
sea, with hardly breeze enough to keep the sails 
drawing. The night was beautifully clear and 
starlight, and the weather being warm, our watch 
by the time two bells had struck, unable to over- 
come the sense of drowsiness with which they 
‘were oppressed, on account of having nothing to 
do, had, with the exception of a youngster on 
the lookout, stretched themselves upon deck, 
and not a few of them were wandering in dream- 
land. Silence reigned throughout the ship. 
Not a sound was heard but the occasional flap- 
ping of the sail against the mast as the wind 
sometimes died away for an instant and the 
measured tread ” of the officer of the watch as 
he paced up and down the quarter-deck. 

Three bells were at length struck by the man 
at the wheel, and were immetiately answered by 
the lookout striking three upon the bell on the 
forecastle. This aroused the sleeping watch 
for an instant, but seeing every appearance favor- 
able for a continuance of pleasant weather, they 
one by one dropped off to sleep again, after an 
injunction from one of the mem to the boy on the 
lookout, to keep a good lookout—not only ahead, 
but to see if the mate started to come forward ; 
and in case of his doing so, to “rouse ’em up, 
quicker.” 

’ But a little time had elapsed, however, before 
they were—to use the expression of the old salt 
“roused up quicker,” not by the mate’s coming 
forward, but by a violent ringing of the bell up- 
on the forecastle, which brought the sleeping 
watch to their feet so suddenly, that the very 
next moment when the officers of ‘the watch 
came forward, he did not at all mistrust but 
what that portion of the crew of the old ship 
Huntress over which he was lord and master, at 
least every other four hours, was as watchful a 
set of men as ever sailed under the stats and 


tripes. 

‘* Who struck that bell?” said the mate, ad- 
dressing the watch. 

As no one replied, he repeated the question ; 
but not getting an answer, he turned to the boy 
upon the lookout. 

“« Joe,” said he, « did you ring thet bell?” 

“No, sir,” replied the boy, who was nearly 
frightened out of his senses by the “ thander- 
like tones” with which he was questioned. 

“Do you know who did ring it?’ continued 
the mate, in the same gruff voice. 

“No, sir,’’ said Joe. 

‘* Men, did you hear that bell ring a moment 
ago ?”’ said the mate, turning to the men, 

“Yes, sir,” was the immediate reply from 
them all. 

“« And does any. one know who rung it ?”’ con- 
tinued the mate. 

No one replied. 

. “Singular, indeed,” he ‘that, the bell 
should have been rung so. violently, and yet, 
nobody knows who rung:it; but never mind, it’s 
all right this time, but” if that belt ever 
rings again, anything @ than the regular half 
hour ‘ strikings,’ I shall expect that you will all 
be able to tell who rung it, in case I should be so 
inquisitive as to wish to know.” 

He then turned and went aft, and everything 
was soon as quiet as it had heen before the ring- 
ing of the bell; excepting the men were discuss- 
ing in low tones the affair of the ringing, and 
wondering who could have been the perpetrator 
of such an imprudent act. 

It was finally agreed upon, however, that some 
one belonging to the other watch must have 


| come upon deck, and seeing our watch fast 


asleep, had thought to have a little fun at our ex- 
pense; so pulled the bell-rope and went immedi- 
ately below again, thinking the mate would 
come forward and find his watch sleeping upon 
deck, and in that case look out for fun; but, as 
it happened, we were not caught napping, which 
we heartily congratulated ourselves upon. 

Any one of the off watch could easily have 
come upon deck and rung thé bell; and had am- 
ple time to slip into the forecastle before we were 
sufficiently aroused to have seen him, So it was 
unanimously concluded that the aforesaid ringing 
of the bell must have been caused by some evil 
disposed person in the other watch, for the pur- 
pose of getting us “ worked up.” 

We knew to our sorrow that none of them 
were sufficiently troubled with the article called 
conscience, to prevent them improving any op- 
portunity which might offer for getting us into a 
row with the mate, who, by the way, was. not 
the best specimen of human nature that ever sail- 
ed the salt seas; but in this. case (let it be put 
down to their credit), not one.of the other watch 
had a hand in the ringing of the bell, as our 
story will soon show. 

When our watch went below at eight bells, 
we had nearly forgotten the affair of the ringing ; 
but. we had hardly got ‘‘ turned in,“ when what 
should we hear but the forecastle bell ringing 
again, and this time louder than before ! 

“What the deuce are you ringing that: bell 
for?’ sung out the second mate, from the quar- 
ter deck. 

* The ringing suddenly stopped—but the next 
instant, the above named officer made his ap- 
pearance forward amongst the men. 

‘* What in the name of all that’s salt, have you 
been ringing that bell for?” said he. He looked 
first at one and then another ; but they all denied 
most vehemently having touched fhe bell-rope, or 
being within reach of the bell at the time of the 


ringing. 
“One thing is certain, then,” said he; ‘ you 


either lie most prodigiously, or else some lubber- 
ly scoundrel in the other watch has had hold of 


| the bell-rope; anyway, it wouldn’t be healthy 


for ye to let me hear that bell ring in that man- 
ner agin, that’s all.” 

Having thus delivered himself, he started to go 
aft, but he had hardly got abaft the mainmast, 
when ding-ding-ding, went the bell. . He imme- 
diately turned and went forward again, but this 
time without speaking, until he had got amonget 
the men; when he merely remarked that he’d 
give a month’s wages to know who rung that bell. 





He was interrupted by the oldest man in the 
watch, who stepped forward and said : 

“ Please sir, I was standing within four feet of 
the bell all the while; and upon my word and 
honor, sir, nobody touched the bell-repe.” 

“‘ Mightn’t it be a ghost that did it ¢” remark- 
ed another old salt. “It’s more than once afore 
to-night I’ve thought the old ship was haunted ; 
no longer ago than last ¢ might, sir—” 

“ Hush up that gab” o’yourn about ghosts!” 
interrupted the second officer. “I don’t believe 
in the article, myself,” 

He had hardly ceased speaking, when ding- 
ding went the bell: but this time only two sep- 
arate strokes, and not nearly so load as before. 

Reader, if at that identical moment you could 
have seen the aforesaid officer, yon would have 
been inclined to think that he did believe in 
ghosts; notwithstanding his disclaimer to the 
contrary ; for his face was, at the least calcula- 
tion, three shades whiter than before the last two 
strokes of the bell, and with his eyes fixed upon 
the rope, at the moment the bell struck. 

“By Jove! Jack,” said he, turning to the man 
who first hinted as te the probability of their be- 
ing a ghost on board, “I agree with ye as re- 
gards the old ship being haunted ; for I can testify 
that no live man was near that bell that time, 
anyhow.” 

It was now a fixed fact that the bell had not 
been rung by any one in either watch, and of 
course, if no one in the ship’s crew had a hand 
in it, it must have been done by some supernat- 
ural agency ; at least, such was the conclusion 
the watch upon deck had arrived at, when the 
captain, who had been awakened by the bell 
ringing out of time, came upon deck and made 
his appearance among them. 

“ What's all this disturbance about, Mr. Ash- 
ton ?” said he, addressing the second mate. 

The officer stated the facta to him, as related 
above, and was “ backed up”’ by the statements 
of the whole watch; but for all that, the cap- 
tain did not believe in the existence of ghosts in 
general, nor on board his ship, in particular. 
He resolved to investigate the affair himself; 
and much to the mortification of the second ofti- 
cer, he declared that he didn’t believe the bell 
could ring when he was on deck without his 
knowing who rung it; but for all that, the bell 
did ring, the moment he ceased speaking. 

He sprang immediately to the bell, and exam- 
ined it closely ; he saw nothing, however, which 
confirmed him in his belief that the ringing was 
caused by some one of the crew. The bell-rope 
was laying upon deck in plain sight, and he was 
certain that no one had hold of it this time. Af- 
ter giving as his opinion that it was “ bloody 
strange,” he went below, and made no further 
attempts to investigate the matter that night. 

We heard no more of the mysterious ringing 
for some time ; and, strange to say, for the past 
day or two, there had been several things spoken 
of on board, that did not in any way relate to 
ghosts. 

This state of things was not destined to last, 
however, for one dark night while our watch 
were sitting in a group on the forecastle, spin- 
ning yarns, the bell suddenly began to ring. 
This caused a general stampede from the forecas- 
tle, not one: of our watch daring to remain. 
The captain was on deck at the time and 
immediately gave orders for calling the other 
watch; then after sending all hands to the quar- 
ter deck, he sent the lookout on to the fore- 
yard with orders to remain there until called 
down; then stationed himself within a few feet 
of the bell to investigate if possible the cause of 
the ringing. After waiting some time, without 
hearing anything more of it, he began to curse 
the author of the ringing, whether man or ghost, 
when he was interrupted by the bell slowly be- 
ginning to toll, If at that moment a hurricane 
had struck the ship with everything set, he would 
not have started to his feet quicker than he did 
then. As before, he examined the bell, but 
could find nothing in the least out of the way. 
The bell had ceased tolling, however, upon his 
starting to his feet. 

He made no further attempts to investigate the 
affair, as he was pretty thoroughly convinced 
that his men were innocent concerning this mat- 
ter, if never before. 

We heard no more of the ringing during the 
rest of the voyage: but when we arrived at Cal- 
cutta, our men, with one or two exceptions, 
left the ship, declaring that no inducement what- 
ever could prevail upon them to make the home- 
ward passage in her. 

For my own part,I resolved to stick by the 
ship ; for I had no doubt that sooner or later, we 
should ascertain the cause of the mysterious 
ringing ; and we did the very first night after 
getting in port, although up to the time of our 
arrival, I had not the slightest idea of how it was 
done, nor did any one on board know the cause 
of the ringing, with the exception of my humble 
self, until after the arrival of the ship at New 
York. 

Close by the after part of the forecastle where 
the bell was hung, was a large sheep pen. The 
top of this pen was about upon a level with the 
lower part of the bell. Upon the night of our 
arrival at Calcutta, all hands went ashore, with 
the exception of the cabin boy and myself. We 
were to keep an anchor watch until twelve o’clock, 
then were to be relieved by the second mate, and 
the only foremast hand besides myself who had 
not left the ship. The cabin boy had the watch 
from eight to ten; then, as I supposed, went 
immediately to his bed. He did not sleep in 
the forecastle, with the men; but he and the stew- 
ard occupied berths in the store-room. I relieved 
him at ten o’clock, and had not been on deck 
more than half an hour, when, as I stood lean- 

ing against the taffrail, 1 saw him come. slily 
upon deck and look around. 

I thought én an instant that Jim was up to 
some mischief, and resolved to keep watch of 
his movements, although I pretended not to see 
him. Judge of my surprise, when I saw him go 
forward and climb into the sheep pen. 

In a moment more, ding-ding went the forecas- 
tle bell, in precisely the same manner it had done 
so many times at sea. I now saw through the 
whole matter. Out whole crew had been nearly 
frightened out of their senses by the mischief of 


that boy. Now that I saw through it all, the af- 
fair looked so perfectly ridiculous, I burst into 
an immoderate fit of laaghter, and it was several 
minutes before I could compose myself enough 
to go forward and ascertain “how it was done.” 

As soon as I could check my laughter, I went 
forward softly and tried to look into the pen, 
but it was so dark I could see nothing. The 
greater part of the pen was covered with a flat 
roof. I went aft and got a lantern, and hiding 
it underneath my jacket crept forward to the pen, 
and suddenly taking the lantern from my jacket, 
held in over into the pen. There, underneath 
the covered part, sat Jim (the cabin boy), with a 
piece of stout wire in his hand, aboat four feet 
in length ; and looking decidedly more sheepish 
than all the regular inhabitants of the pen put to- 
gether. I burst out laughing again. Jim, upon 
seeing this, knew that he had nothing to fear 
from me, so immediately owned up ; then showed 
a specimen of his ringing. The young ecamp 
had left his berth, unnoticed, apoa the nights 
when we had heard the ringing; and having 
watched his opportunity, had gone forward, and 
into the pen. The back of the pen was boarded 
up perfectly tight, but in one of the boards near 
the top there happened to be a knot which he 
could easily slip from the board into the pen. 
He coald then put his wire through the knot hole 
to the tongue of the bell, and ring at pleasare; 
taking care, whenever they came to examine the 
bell, to withdraw the wire, and slip the knot into 
its place. 

‘The knot fitted 80 perfectly that if we had ex- 
amined that part of the pen near the bell we 
never should have mistrusted that the anseen 
agent of the ringing was within the pen, Jim 
played a dangerous gamo, however, for if the 
captain or either of the officers had caught him at 
it, we reckon the fan would have all been upon 
the other side of the question. As it was, I prom- 
ised not to report him, unless he should get to 
catting ap more “‘ rustice,” bat to this day I can- 
not help laughing, when [ think of the circum- 
stances connected with the ringing of that bell. 


A LIMIT TO POWER, 
of the political friends and adherents of 
General Jackson, during his administration, be- 
per ty rome old — — 
ing, however difficult or desperate, A Vir- 
gin trover, however, once ex Raboryy potas inion 
the height of old Hi coe laity, 
8 ere was actually one th ny Parsee * even 
et cok ag Po Asin Baron Railroad Con- 
a to 
vention was retarning home, he overtook a 
drove of several handred cattle, when the follow. 
ing dialogue passed between him and some of 


the drovers : 

* Well, gentlemon,” said the delegate, “ you 
have mu ily times of it; but in a —* you 
ge ce possit sare 2 tassel way ot'geidag Obes 

ad rs "In whet wey, ” asked the drover. 

“ Why haven’t you that © pene wes 
to be nals from Knoxville down to Lyn * 

“Woll —— 


suppose can’t 
“No; bat it i 5 nen be vem in 
wala may think of a 


ona railway. would you 

pen con by deg a hendred beef 
mounted on , and travelling along a rail: 
road at the rate of ten or fifteen miles an hour t”” 





“We itt may be — railroad 
—but I'll be nner AE ar Jackson himeelf could 
do it I” —Lycoming Gazette. 


A Sort PILLOW. 

Whitefield and a pious companion were much 
annoyed one night, at a pablic heuse, by a set of 

mblers in the room atl y one rym 4 

heir noisy clamor and id b y 80 ex- 
cited Whitefield’s abhorrence and pious sympathy 
that he could not rest, 

“T will go in to them, and their rion war 
edaess,” he said. His com 
in vain. He went. His words of re roproot fll ap te 
pe arently powerless = ————— — 

id down to oy 
——— abru 





Fe Waa ay 


deing right, in the ab- 
pce other reward. And none know more 
traly the value of a soft pillow, than those pa- 
He Msn ebe ania for wayward children és en- 
2 a consciousness of neglect. Those 
who fa rebuke, and restrain them 
by their Christian department and religious comn- 
els, can slee *x in their day of trial. 
Parents ! do your daty now, in the fear of God, 
and when old age comes presage may lay down 
upon a soft pillow, assured of His favor who has 
said, “ Train up @ child in the way ax be should, go; 
and when he is old, he will not depart from it. 
Christian Freeman.” 
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(Written for The Flag of our Unlon.] 
SAYING, ALL IS OVER NOW, 





The regal summer's host of flowers 
Were whispering to the wind, 

And sombre shadows — the hours 
For lighter hues 

With meek hands folded o’ = their bloom, 
They to the cool breeze bow, 

And, as if conscious of their doom, 
Say, all is over now! 


We sported through the sunny hours 
In robes of gaudy hue; 
We decked the green embosomed bowers, 
Where maidens came to woo; 
We lingered on the sunny plain, 
We crowned the hillock’s brow— 
The valley held its floral train, 
But all is over now. 


When Summer drooped her head and died, 
She left her children lone; 

And Autumn comes, with steps of pride, 
To take her vacant throne. 

We fold our robes — we hide our bloom, 
And to the mandate bow; 

The frost king reads our final doom, 
And all is over now. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


BERTHA ALTON'S COUNTRY LOVER. 


BY ANNIE CLAIR. 

“Tr is not right, Bertha, you know it isnot, to 
treat Harry Weston in this heartless manner.” 

“In what have I offended, gentle cousin ?” 

“You promised to go with Harry to the pic- 
nic to-morrow afternoon, and not five minutes 
since, I heard you make an engagement with 
that insufferable coxcomb, Fred Wilson, for the 
same hour we were tostart for the grove.” 

“ And is that all, dear Grace?” cried Bertha 
Alton, with a wild, ringing laugh; “ but how 
can one expect you to understand such things, 
when you have spent all your life in the rural 
districts, away from civilization?” 

“ But I think you ought to have kept your en- 
gagement with Harry ; for he is very sensitive, 
and I think he has met with but little of kindness. 
He has been left an orphan since he was an in- 
fant, and it is said Mr. Stanley has not treated 
him well. Come, send an excuse to Wilson, 
that you had made a previous engagement.” 

“T shall do no such thing; but you may tell 
Harry that I had forgotten I had made an en- 
gagement with Wilson. I shall not reject the 
attentions of such an accomplished gentleman as 
Wilson, for those of a country farmer. I relin- 
quish all claims in that direction to your lady- 
ship, and hope you will have a pleasant time at 
your excursion.” 

“ But it will not be true, Bertha, that you had 
made a previons engagement with Wilson ; there- 
fore I shall not tell Harry so. I shall give him 
the true reason, or none.” 

“ Well, please yourself, then, it does not mat- 
ter much. I only flirted with Harry because he 
seemed to be the reigning favorite; but since 
Wilson’s arrival the wind is in another quarter.” 

“T hope you will not suffer for this heartless- 
ness, Bertha; you surely would not think of mar- 
rying Wilson ?” 

“Marrying Wilson! Who but you would 
ever think of such a thing? Still, Idon’t know, 
if he has a plenty of that ‘root of allevil.”’ I 
have not ascertained yet how that is; but I tell 
you, Grace, 1 must be mi of a splendid es- 
tablishment ; I must have the gay and fashion- 
able world worshipping at my shrine. I must 
be second to none in wealth, rank and influence.” 

“ But surely you would not purchase these at 
the expense of happiness ?” 

“At the expense of happiness! I tell you 
these things and happiness are identical. But I 
see you are displeased with me. Up here in the 
wilderness, you see, there is nothing to amuse 
one, but a little flirtation, otherwise I should die 
of melancholy. But, Grace, do not wear that so- 
ber face any longer, it is not becoming ; and— 
hush—do not speak, I cannot listen to any more 
moralizing at present ; but to make some atone- 
ment for the slight you think a ‘dear friend’ has 
received, I will tell you a bit of a compliment. 
When you left the room yesterday, Fred wished 
to know if you could not be persuaded to accom- 
pany us to-morrow. I told him of your engage- 





ment, and he did not urge the matter, but replied, ; 


‘ That cousin of yours is the most beautiful crea- 
ture I ever saw, present company excepted ; and 
what a graceful figure, and what a lovely com- 
plexion.’ I declare, Grace, it is improving this 
minute. Ah! cousin mine, I would not like you 
for a rival after a year’s existence in fashionable 
society ; but what do you think of the compli- 
ment? I would like to know how highly you 
appreciate it *” 

“ At its true value, Bertha.” 

“©, there comes Fred up the avenue; and 
now for my bonnet and shawl. Au revoir.” 

The reader must pardon us if we digress a lit- 
tle, while we give a short sketch of the individu- 
als thus unc ly brought before them. 

Harry Weston was the adopted son of a farmer 
who lived among the hills of the ‘old Granite 
State,’ and from his earliest youth was inured 
to labor and to poverty. From his childhood he 
had evinced a great desire for a thorough educa- 
tlon, and at the age of twenty-one, he had, by 
hard labor in the summer, and teaching in the 
winter, found means to fit himself for college, 
and was on the following year to enter an insti- 
tution in his native State. 

About this time he became acquainted with 
Bertha Alton, who with some good traits of 
character had two bad ones: one, she was a wor- 
shipper at Mammon’s shrine, and prized wealth 
and display above everything else. Another 
was, she was a coquette ; there was no disputing 
the matter—it had never been doubted since the 
time when at children’s parties, she would deny 
a kiss in order to have it stolen, and then run 
pouting into the corner. She, like Harry, was 
an orphan, and lived with an aunt, who, though 
not rich, contrived to keep up appearances, at 
the sacrifice of domestic necessities. She had 
early instilled into Bertha the idea that wealth 
~ he one thing needfal, and educated her 











with the end, that she was to be mistress of a 
splendid establishment, always in view. 

She had come from her city home to spend 
the summer with Grace’s parents, for the first 
time since she was a child of three years old. 
Young, and very beautiful, she had been com- 
pletely spoiled by flattery the first season that 
she entered the fashionable circle, where her 
aunt had reigned before her, its brightest orna- 
ment. Nor was Mrs. Gray yet tired of the hom- 
age she had commanded so long, and there was 
but little affection between her and her niece, 
whom she looked on as a mile stone to remind 
her of the length of her journey. 

What Bertha might have been with different 
training is not for us to decide. Now she was 
proud, imperious and impulsive, and encouraged 
and sought Harry Weston’s attention notwith- 
standing the resolution she fancied he had made 
to avoid her. Previous to her arrival, he and 
Grace had many a pleasant walk through the 
village, for Harry loved to tell her his plans, 
while the blood would rush to her cheek, and 
the fire to her eye, and she would speak words 
of encouragement, and predict for him a bright 
and brilliant future. But on cousin Bertha’s 
arrival, these pleasant walks were discontinued, 
and in their place were boat-rides, picnics, and 
horseback excursions, and various other kinds 
of amusement, until Grace thought she did not 
have a quiet moment to herself. 

But notwithstanding all this, Bertha declared 
she had never seen so dull a place, and heartily 
wished herself back in the city. Grace wished 
she was there, too, though she never owned so 
much, no, not even to herself, but she saw Harry 


was changed since the arrival of her handsome* 


cousin, and it was with pain she saw her trifling 
with one whose every thought she believed was 
true nobleness. Bertha knew there was a strug- 
gle in Weston’s heart, but she did not doubt that 
in the end she would conquer; for when had she 
failed in any conquest she had set her heart upon ? 

And she did not now fail. They went the 
whole round of lovers’ experiences. They flirted 
and quarrelled, then became reconciled, and took 
morning rides and moonlight promenades ; they 
read in the same volume, joined in the same 
dance at the village festival; but still the word 
love had not as yet been spoken by either. 

But the time came. It is an old saying, that 
“birds of the air carry news ;” whether true or 
not we do not pretend to say. But in some way 
Harry heard a rumor that he was not the only 
one the lady smiled on, and jealousy got the mas- 
tery; and ina paroxysm of doubt he revealed 
the full extent of his affection. Bertha smiled 
favorably on his suit, and with one of her most 
bewitching smiles, and with the most apparent 
earnestness, requested him not to doubt her; and 
for a brief season they were apparently very hap- 
py in each other’s society. 

Had Bertha fully understood the heart she was 
trifling with, she would have paused a moment 
ere she won and then cast it away for one with 
whom she had formed a slight acquaintance in 
her city home. Frederic Wilson had followed 
Bertha Alton, after a short acquaintance, during 
which he became fascinated with her beauty and 
brilliancy, into the country, to spend the remain- 
der of his college vacation in her society. 

Without being absolutely dissolute or vicious, 
he was possessed of no fixed principles, and with- 
out any particular aim in view, seemed to live a 
sort of butterfly life, thinking only of present 
amusement and gratification. Possessed of an 
ample fortune which would soon be at his own 
disposal, he did not see the use of troubling him- 
self about the future, forgetting that in a country 
where the wheel of fortune is ever rolling, the 
princely merchant or millionaire of to-day may 
to-morrow be cast from his proud eminence, and 
obliged to labor with his own aristocratic hands 


for the comforts of life. There was a gleam of 


triumph on Bertha’s face, as she saw Wilson had 
followed her to her country residence, and she 
thought he would be a far more eligible subject 
to display as a new lover, than the high-minded 
and honorable, though humble Harry Weston. 

She had made an engagement to accompany 
Harry and Grace on a picnic excursion on the 
day of the commencement of our story. Buta 
few moments after Weston bade her adieu, ere 
“Mr. Wilson” was announced ; and Bertha, be- 
ing a little ashamed of the unfashionable appear- 
ance of her country lover, determined, during 
the stay of the city beau, to treat him with a 
cold indifference which she doubted not would 
be readily forgiven should she again choose to 
favor him with her smiles. 

There was a shadow of disappointment that 
passed over Harry’s brow, which Grace did not 
fail to notice, when she told him Bertha would 
not accompany them; and she thought he did 
not enjoy the afternoon much. When returning 
home they met Wilson and Bertha, who seemed 
so much occupied with each other’s society that 
they did not recognize Grace or Harry until they 
had almost passed ; and then a smile from the 
gentleman, and a cool bow from the lady, caused 
the blood to tinge her cheek and a tear to start 
to her eye, more for her companion’s sake than 
for her own. 

Every haughty feeling was aroused when Harry 
saw the true state of things. The idea that he 
had been deserted for one like Wilson, was very 
mortifying to his pride ; and though he was not 
one to love, when esteem, the necessary prelude 
to love, was gone, yet it was a long time before 
he could meet her calmly, or treat her with the 
cold politeness of the time when they first met. 

But all this did not evidently cause Bertha 
much trouble; her pride was gratified, in the 
knowledge that he once loved her, and she gloried 
in the thought that one whom her cousin could 
not win in her whole lifetime, had offered his 
homage at her shrine on the short acquaintance 
of three weeks. 

Wilson’s visits were now made almost daily, 
while Bertha who had ascertained that he was 
the possessor of a large fortune, strove to draw 
him to her side by a display of all the accom- 
plishments she was mistress of. But while seat- 
ed at Bertha’s side, and playing with her fan, or 
discussing the merits of the last novel, or the tal- 
ents of the new theatrical star his eyes would 
seek the window where Grace was engaged with 





her — or book, with no slight interest. 
—It was late in the evening, and Grace sat alone 
in the little parlor. Bertha having got tired of | 
waiting for Wilson, had retired to her chamber, 
afew moments previous. Grace was somewhat 
sad this evening, for Harry Weston had that day 
taken leave of her to commence his collegiate 
course at Dartmouth. He had always been so 
kind to her that she loved him as a brother—so 
Grace thought—for she had not yet analyzed 
the feelings with which she regarded him. 

The door was softly opened, and before Grace 
was aware that any one had entered, a form was 
at her side, and the words, “ Miss Lindon,” 
caused her to give a sudden start, and she saw 
Frederick Wilson. 
ase to be.seated, Mr Wilson, and I will 


aration I came to see; 


window'l saw you were alone, 
‘to have a a° few moments’ conversa- 
fion, it tle do me the favor to listen.” 
for him to be seated, won- 
to comfhinicate. He placed 
2 














“Tt is buba time that I have known you, 
Miss Lindon, ort as the time is, I have 
learned to 1 ; do not start, but listen to 
me—hear me, TI have—” 


“Bat Mr. Wilson, I cannot listen to you; 
you have been my cousin’s constant companion 
for the last few weeks, bestowing on her all a lov- 
er’s attentions, and now to insult me with a 
declaration like this. Go, and I will forget it.” 

“But [love her not! O, Grace, I love her 
not; ever since I have known your true, noble 
soul, uncontaminated by the conventionalities of 
frivolity and fashion, this heart has been faithful 
to its worship of thee. I am weary of the hol- 
low show and glitter which have surrounded me 
from childhood; of the heartless, useless life I 
am living, with myself. I am weary of the 
world, and all but you, that it contains. But O, 
Grace, give me but leave to hope, and from this 
hour I will commence a new life; I will endeav- 
or to make some being the wiser, and better, and 
happier, for my having lived. Give me only 
leave to hope, even at a far distant day, when I 
shall be more worthy of you, and you shall see 
that with that hope of your love, I will become a 
different being.” 

“T cannot give you a shadow of hope; but in- 
deed I wish you happy; and believe me, you 
can be so without the poor reward of my love; 
there is a higher purpose to live for, than human 
approbation ; there are tears to be wiped from 
the eyes of the sorrowing ; there are many faint 
and weary ones that bow in anguish, not think- 
ing that a kind Father ordains all in infinite good- 
ness and wisdom.” 

“ And with you to counsel and direct—but I 
see by your averted face, that it is useless to say 
more—Farewell,” and pressing her hand to his 
lips, he was gone. * * * 

“Strange, Wilson has gone without taking 
leave of me,” said Bertha Alton one morning, as 
she and Grace sat gazing out of the window ; 
“but it is getting so dull here. What has be- 
come of Harry Weston ?” 

“ He went away last week to Hanover.” 

“O yes, [had forgotten. It was too bad to 
win him from his allegiance to you, sweet cousin ; 
but, indeed, I did not know that it would cause 
that cheek to flush and the voice to tremble at 
the mere mention of his name.” 

“It is not that, Bertha; you know he never 
cared for me, but I believe he loved you, and it 
was not worth causing a pang to a heart like his, 
for the mere gratification of an idle vanity.” 

“ But then it is so pleasant to think I have lis- 
tened to three declarations of love, and next 
Wednesday is my seventeenth birthday. It is 
strange Wilson should have left me as he did, 
after taking the trouble of coming here, when he 
might have been at Newport or Saratoga; but 
never mind we shall meet again, and I will repay 
him for past neglect.” * * * 

Four years had fled by, each one ladened with 
changes and histories of its own, since Bertha 
Alton and Grace Lindon sat in the little brown 
cottage home of the latter. Those four years 
had proved sad pages in Grace’s life history, for 
during that time her parents had gone to immor- 
tality, leaving their eldest daughter the guide 
and protector of their three younger children. 

Mr. Lindon had not possessed a large share of 
this world’s goods and the cottage was sold to 
pay the expenses of his illness. The clergyman 
who lived in Grace’s native village, offered to 
take the two younger children until something 
could be provided for their support, and Grace 
had taken the situation of governess, and her sal- 
ary enabled her to support herself and one of her 
sisters who was now attending a school a short 
distance from thecity. * * * 

“The invitations are all given out, Bertha, 
are they not ?” said Mrs. Gray, as she sat in her 
elegant drawing-room, gazing intently into the 
face of her companion. 

“ They are all sent, with the exception of Mrs. 
Montague’s, but I have hesitated about sending 
hers. She patronizes Grace so much, that I fear 
she will be angry if she is not inctuded in the 
invitation.” 

“T invite a governess! and the talented and 
aristocratic Mr. Weston to be one of the guests ! 
T do not fancy it would be a very pleasant party 
toher. With the exception of Mrs. Montague, 
there will be no one for her to speak to the whole 
evening.” 

“* But she met Wilson the summer that I spent 
at Uncle Lindon’s, and he would not fail to rec- 
ognize her. But after all, I donot think Grace 
will accept the invitation. Your coldness has 
entirely frightened her away, and it is a long 
time since she has called here.” 

“ Ah, trust me for that; I saw how it would 
be when she was so constantly calling tosee you, 
and I took particular pains to let her know her 
visits were not acceptable. Ido not think she 
will come; and we may say in the note ‘Mr. 
and Mrs. Montague and Miss Lindon, etc.’ But 
this Mr. Weston ; I never heard of him till the 
last two weeks. Since that time I have heard of 
nothing else ; who is he t and where did he come 
from? He is wealthy, of course; did you not 
say he was intimate with the Pembertons ?” 





. “He i is very intimate with Colonel — and 
through him became acquainted with the Pem- 
bertons ; whether wealthy or not I do not know, 
but it does not matter, for he has talents and elo- 
quence that Colonel M—— says will win him a 
proud eminence in political life. I understand 
he has already received an appointment at 
Washington. I do not know what there is about 
this Mr. Weston, but there is surely something 
very familiar in his countenance; I think I must 


have met some one that had aslight resemblance, | 


but I have never seen one half so noble and dis- 
tinguished-looking ; and then I think he must 
have felt the same with regard to me, for when I 
was introduced at Mrs. Hamilton’s, he said some- 
thing about its being so long time since had seen 
me, that he scarcely recognized me; and then 
when I looked up inquiringly, he saw by my looks 
that I did not know him, and apologized by re- 
plying that he met so many strange faces he 
might be pardoned if he times made a mis- 
take of the kind; but he showed me more atten- 
tion than any other person present, with the ex- 
ception of John Pemberton. I am glad he is so 
soon to be married; and aunt, you must spare 
no expense in my dress for this eventful evening, 
there is no knowing what the result will be.” 

“No expense shall be spared, Bertha, but you 
must remember that this game cannot be played 
much longer; and before two months have pass- 
ed, the auctioneer’s flag will wave over this door ; 
but by that time you must be mistress of another 
mansion ; and it will be your own fault if you are 
not so.” 

“Do not fear for me, aunt; it took some ma- 
neeuvering to bring Wilson to a declaration, but 
it came at last; when I replied, that never hav- 
ing thought of the matter, I would like a month 
to reflect on the affair, before that time the dis- 
tinguished lawyer—but no more, it is time to call 
the carriage to go out and purchase the dress 
for the coming occasion. 

It was late on the evening of the assembly at 
Mrs. Gray’s, and anxious eyes were turned in 
the direction of the door, but all to no purpose. 
Bertha Alton had never looked more beautiful. 
The broad, dark braid of hair wound round her 
head, just above her forehead, gave an almost 
regal appearance to that superb face. The round- 
ed arms were encircled with bracelets of pearls 
sprinkled here and there with diamonds, which 
glistened like stars in the midst of clouds. The 
dress of white satin fell in graceful folds around 
the queenly form, as she moved around the 
apartment, while murmurs of “ brilliant,” “ beau- 
tiful,” ran around the room. Ifhe could only 
see her now—so Bertha thought, but he came 
not; she had been told that he went but little in- 
to such assemblies, but she had thought he would 
come to-night. She did not condescend to notice 
her cousin Grace, who was quietly seated in a 
corner with her simple muslin, without ornament, 
save the single rosebud in her hair. Once, only 
once, Mrs. Gray had spoken to her, and then the 
words: “So you came this evening? Bertha 
thought you would not, you went into society 
so little since you lost your parent,” caused the 
tears to start to her eyes, and the regret that she 
had yielded to the solicitations of Mrs. Montague 
to be present at the assembly. Buthark! Miss 
Pemberton, Colonel M—— and Mr. Weston are 
announced. 

Bertha Alton was leaning listlessly on Fred 
Wilson’s arm, without hearing half the remarks 
he addressed to her, but suddenly her eyes flash 
with new light, the smile plays around her mouth, 
and the bloom on her cheek betrays strong emo- 
tion. She withdraws her hand from Wilson’s 
arm, and there was no lack of animation now, for 
she did her best to please, as she stood at the 
side of the admired and gifted stranger. 

Weston was indeed a fine and distinguished- 
looking man, with large, full, hazel eyes, fringed 
with long, black lashes, and his countenance at 
that moment was half serious. His features were 
marked and fine, combined with great vigor and 
character of expression, varying with every 
changing feeling or momentary emotion. After 
conversing a few moments with Bertha Alton, he 
retired to the recess of a window, and stood gaz- 
ing upon the crowd down the room ; soon his 
eye rests on a fair girl, of a sweet loveliness that 
might have won from the most fastidious that 
admiration given to personal beauty. But Wes- 
ton had grown indifferent as well as fastidious, 
and why should his eye rest there with more than 
its wonted interest ? 

Soon he crossed the room and with frank cor- 
diality reached out his hand. 

“T trust I do not need an introduction here,” 
he said, a moment afterwards, placing himself by 
her side. 

How little he needed it the flushed cheek and 
trembling hand which he had detained might 
have told him, but not for worlds could she at 
that moment have spoken. 

“ You seem quite retired, this evening, Grace ; 
you must still allow me to call you Grace, for it 
seems so cold and hollow to use formality to one 
who was my earliest friend and companion. But 
see, the guests are about descending to the re- 
freshment room ; please allow me to conduct you?” 

Bertha saw Weston leading her cousin through 
the hall, and she gazed in amazement. Where 
could they have met? But from parts of the 
conversation which she heard, the past all came 
back to her mind; and overwhelmed with morti- 
fication and disappointment, she did not again 
seek his society, but at the expiration of Wilson’s 
month of probation she became his wife, and re- 
moved with him to a distant city. * * 

Years have passed away and Harry Weston’s 
movements have been chronicled, as matters of 
interest to the public. But to sketch the progress 
of such a character through the shifting scenes of 
his upward career ; to observe him in his associ- 
ations with the great, the daring and acute, 
should be the work of a more gifted pen. One 
simple incident shall close our story : 

“Who do you think, dearest Grace,” said the 
Honorable Harry Weston, to his wife, “ J have 
engaged for my private secretary ?” 

“T am sure I cannot imagine.” 

“ The husband of Bertha Alton, that was; he 
has spent a large fortune, and this morning 
came to me for employment, so I took him for a 
short time on trial.” 








Jester's Picnic. 





A dozen of old captains were seated around old Uncle 
Johuny Coggershill's grocery store one winter's day. Says 
old Captain Ben Nash, * { guess I got more in the West 
Indies for herrin’ than any other man about this place "’ 

“ How mach did you get, Uncle Ben 

* Well, you see, I was bound to the Windward Tslanits 
and a market, and just as I had got all my cargo aboard, 
I was cyphering on my bog slate how long | should posst- 
bly be from home, when I found [I should, with luck, 


| reach Kitt’s about Lent. Thinks I, Um take « barre! of 


herrin’ on speculation. I had a good passage, and got 
there just in the nick of time, and sold Hh of well hg 
* How mach did you get, Uncle Ben '” said some one of 
the old salts, who, with peneil in hand, were making 
notes to try to catch Uncle Ben foal; “how mach did 


you 
Fait, T can't a actly how much, but I put the 
baek into the after the herrin’ was out, and 
I cou id scarcely crowd the head in.’ 
when much did you get apiece for the herrin’? 
sold ‘em for a doilar apiece * anid Uncle Ben 
ro AR yes. Well, now Uncle Ben, at a dollar ap niece for 
your herrin’ » you couldn't have balf filled the barre.’ 
** Well,” says Uncle Ben, ** that’s all very tree, but I 
sold pied po at five dollars a spoonful.” 
boy—that same *‘ Ancient Mariner.” 


At a very excellent hotel, not a hundred miles from our 
parts, they were one Mat short of a waiter. when a newly 
arrived Hibernian wi ily made to supply the place 
of a more expert hand 

“Now, Barney,”’ said mive host, “mind you serve 
over man with soup the first thing—serve soup first.’ 

lad, I'll do that same " said the alert Barve 
p eame on, and Barney, after 

t, came up to the last one. 

* Soup, sir,’’ said Barney. 

No soup for me,”’ said the 

* But you must have it—it's the, Tules of the house.” 

* Darn the house!”’ exclaimed the guest, highly exas. 
perated. ‘*When I don't want soap I wont eat it. Get 
along with you.” 

“ Well,” said Barney, with solemnity, “all T can say is 
pos 9 it’ ‘8 the regulations of the house, and not the drop 

a tt thes ye’s finished the soup!’ 
gave in, and the soup was gobbled. 


y 
helping all but one 


Squire J-—— recently aspired to represent this place in 
the next legislature, and in hopes of obtaining the nomi- 
nation he seizes all favorable opportunities to address the 
million. A few nights since, there was a caucus at the 
school-house, when Squire J—— delivered one of his flow- 
ery speeches, which terminated somewhat as follows: 

“T say, fellow-citizens, that the —— able rights of 
man are p and all others, and he 
who cannot put his hand.o on his aes, and thank God 
that nothing is rankling within, deserves to lie in a bed 
—in a bed—I say, gentlemen, he deserves to lie in a bed— 
ina bed—” * With cracker crumbs in it,’ shouted out 
the shrill voice of a person anxious to round the period 
The laugh was tremendous. 
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One of our eminent lawyers. of Irish descent, was en- 
— — defend * Irishman who had 
eharged Assuming the prerogative of 

his poultion, oy counsel. in a * interview with his 
client, said to him—* Now, Patrick, as 1 am to defend 
you, T want you tell me frankly whether ou are guilty 
dr not. Did you steal the goods?” “ F aith. then,”’ says 
Pat, “I s’pore I must tell yes. * ‘can 1 did stale 
em.” “Then ao ought to be ashamed of yourself to 
come here and disgrace your country by stealing,” said 
the honest counsel. ‘‘ In truth. sir, may be | ought; but, 
then, if I didn’t stale, you wouldn’t have the honor and 
credit of getting me off.’ 


RAR AA ———— — 


About the time gold pens first came in vogue. a certain 
parson— whore Leng —* course, we must not disclose, but 
who was noted for his pomposity—happening into a 
Broadway bookstore, and taking up a gold pen proceeded 
to examine it. 

** Ah, Mr. ——,”’ says the bookseller, ‘ ‘that is just the 
== for ey: you had better take it along ” 

Ah, no,” responded the minister, *‘ 1 cannot practise 
such poh nat ban ong At the present I must be content 
with the productions ofa goose. 

* That is just the case with your congregation.”’ replied 
a waggish member of the _ ‘s church, who stood by. 


An Trish — * was in the employment ofan 
English gentleman residing in [reland. was on one occa- 
sion about going to a fair, beld annually at a neighboring 
village, when master endeavored to dissuade him from 
his design. ‘‘ You always,” said he, ‘‘come back with a 
broken head; now, Te fe at home to. day, Darby, and I'll 
give you five’ “Tm forever and ali obliged to 
your honor,” — Darby, “but does it stand to ra- 

Pye flourishing his shillelagh over his head, 
— it stan: rason, that thet Pd take five shillings for the 
grate Dating I'm to get to-day? 


ERR 


“Mr. Filkins. you say you know the defendant; what 
is his character?” 
** For what, sir, — or integrity?” 
“ fotegri 
“Well, all that 7 7 say about Jones is, that if he’s 
honest, he’s got a queer way of showing it, that’s all.” 
‘* What do you mean by that?” 
* Just this, that the night hehe he dines on turkey, 
somebody's poultry coop is — broken open.’ 
* That will do, Mr. Filkins. 


uw — — 


A gentleman.who had been absent for a considerable 
—— and who, during his travels, bad cultivated a great 
p of whiskers and moustaches, visited a relative whose 
Hittle girl had been his especial pet The litt'e girl made 
no demonstration towards saluting him with a kiss as 


ual. 
“* Why, child,” —* the mother, ‘‘why don't you give 
your old friend 
‘“* Why, ma,” ‘aid the child, with perfect simplicity, ‘I 
don’t see any place!” 
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Andrew Jackson was once making a stump speech out 
West, in a small village. Just as he was concluding, 
Amos Kendall, who sat behind him. whispered, “ Tip ‘em 
a little Latin, general. They wont be contented without 
it.” The man of the iron wil instantly thought of the few 
phrases he — and in a voice of thunder wound up by 
exclaiming—*‘ E pluribus unwn—sine qua non—ne plus 
ultra—multum in parvo!’ The effect was tremendous, 
and the Hoosiers’ shouts could be heard for miles. 


Renn msm 


Dunup on Debt.—“‘ It must be confessed that my credi- 
tors are singularly unfortunate. They invariably apply 
the day after | have spent all my money. I always say to 
them: ‘Now this is very — Why didn't you 
come yesterday, and I could have paid = in full?’ But 
no, they never will. They seem to take a perverse pleas- 
urein —— always too late. It’s my belief they do it 
= purpose.” RADARS 


A young app ice to the h king business lately 
asked his master what answer he should make to the oft 
— que⸗stlon,.* Does your master warrant his shees?” 

sal — the master; “tell them that I 





— my hy ny good, and if they do not, that I 
will make them good. F — 
A recent wie asserts that the less a man knows, the 
his mouth open. He says it is as im pos- 
sible for an ignoramus to keep his jaw closed, as it is for @ 
sick oyster to keep his shell shut. 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


Miscellaneous family Journal, 


devoted to polite literature, wit and humor, *2 and 
poetic gems, and original tales, written expressly for the 
paper. In polities, and on ail sectarian questions, it is 
strictly neutral; therefore making it emphatically 


A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 


and a welcome visitor to the home circle. It contains the 
foreizn and domestic news of the day, so condensed as t6 
present the greatest possible amount of intelligence. No 
alvertisements are admitted to the paper, thus offering 
the entire sheet, which is of 
THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 
for the instruction and amusement of the general reader. 
An unrivalled corps of contributors are regularly engaged, 
and every department is under the most finished and per 
fect system that experience can suggest, forming an 
ORIGINAL PAPER. 

The Fuae is ted on fine white paper, with new and 
beautiful type, and contains 1240 square inebea, being & 
large weekly paper of eight — quarto pages. 
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CHAPTER XIL 
THE COUNCIL AT THR FoRT. 
Tux few hurried words of Judith, alt! 


they perplexed Lockwood somewhat, th 
gleam of comfort upon his mind, He per 














that something was going wrong, and } 
that the denouement was ear. He fo! 
Waldron, Neverfail and Piper inte the squ 
court made by the cabins and blodk-houses 
in fact every door opened into it. All th 
were assembled there, There had evident!) 
considerable discussion, Martin Higsby 
among them. 

“Gentlemen,” said Waldron, “ we have 
at your request. What momentous affair 
be discussed 1” 

Nolan arose and replied : 

“So far as I’m concerned, I’ve not a w: 
say, proorcon. I know nothing about the 
ter, and will condemn no one without | 
To be brief, it has been rumored that there 
a—a—spy among us. I don’t pretend to sa, 
there is, or that there is not.” 

“Who first originated this report?” ; 
Waldron. 

“ That 1 cannot say positively. I think, 
ever, that it came from Martin Higsby.” 

“From Miss Foote! From Obed Sling» 
said several voices. 

“ From a great many persons,” added an: 

“Can it not be fixed upon any particuls 
dividual *”’ Waldron continued, 

“ Well, I don’t know. Higsby know: 
most about it. He discovered some pape 
believe, that were in the possession of the 
pected man, that went pretty strong agin hi: 

“ Produce ‘em |" said Neverfail. 

“Unluckily he lost “em, But, today it «: 
the matter was put beyond a doubt.” 

“Name the suspected person !” added N 
fail, fingering Suredeath nervously, 

“ You know him as well as we do, and w 
no news to you or to the Giov’ner,” anew 
Nolan. 

Lockwood looked at Waldron ; but the |. 
did not raise his eyes from the ground 1 
which they were fixed. 

“ Rifles and Redskins! Name him !” rv 
ed the forester, with increasing impatience. 
“IT hate to name him, because I’m not hi 
cuser, and he has been of service to us, a0 fx 
I can judge of benefits, during our long jou 
hither. But as our fellows wished me tw be : 
spokesman, why I will out with it, trusting 
Lockwood wont blame me for it.” 

At the mention of his name the bord 
sprang from the rude bench upon which he 
seated and made « hasty step toward Nv 
while his face glowed like fire. He checked 
strong impulse and resumed his seat. 

“It’s a serious thing to say that a man ha 
the fair outside of Mr. Lock wood, is « paid a, 
of the Britishers, but it has been asid, and } 
tin Higsby is ready—he affirms—to make , 
the charge.” 

“ Let Martin Higsby testify 1" said Lockw 
sternly. 

Martin arose, calmer and more assured : 
one knowing the circumstances might have 
pected. 

“It pains me,” he said, “ that this duty sh 
devolve upon me.” Here he paused, se 
Judith among his saditors, and an expressior 
her face that did not please or enovurage } 
“ This grave charge ts true of it isn’t. Logi 
logic, and proof ts proof and papers is pape 
bat the papers I have unfortenataly lost. 
several days I have watched thie Theodore I. 
wood, and have on each oreasion seen bin 
correspondence with British officers from 
Daquesne. I saw the same this afternoon. ‘I 
conference between them was long 204 seem: 
ly confidential. 1 got near enough to the » 
ties to hear them speak of geuing possession 














Fort Waldron by stratagem. The man ¢ 
secused proposed to admit s strong body of E 
lish and Indians at mideight to-wight, and 


had contrived to be in charge of the gate at: 
hour.” 








